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... Strictly personnel 


Defining the Supervisor's Job: 
An AMA Survey 


WITH EVERYTHING from cost contro] to 
human relations now written into the 
job specifications of the front-line 
supervisor, it is hardly surprising, per- 
haps, that he himself is in a state of 
some confusion about his role. 

This, at all events, is the finding of 
a recent AMA survey of supervisory 
responsibility and authority as viewed 
by 187 first-line foremen and 53 of 
their immediate superiors. Judging 
from the responses to the survey 
questionnaire, the foreman and his 
boss by no means see eye-to-eye on 
what the foreman is supposed to be 
doing: What management expects him 
to do, and what he thinks he is ex- 
pected to do, seem to be worlds apart. 

In general, higher management is 
inclined to hold the foreman responsi- 
ble for a wider range of activities than 
he himself recognizes. Of 109 functions 
listed on the questionnaire, all of which, 
in theory at least, fall within the 
foreman’s jurisdiction, not a single 
item was acknowledged by all foremen 
as their responsibility. Yet higher 
management agreed on 15 items which 
they considered the responsibility of 
their subordinates. 

On specific items, the most marked 
discrepancy between foremen and their 
superiors concerned disciplinary lay- 
offs. While 14 per cent of the foremen 
recognized no responsibility in this 
area, or were in doubt as to how much 
they were supposed to have, all the 
superiors held their foremen definitely 
responsible for this function in greater 
or less degree. 

Reporting on 
AMA's 


these findings at 
Special Conference on Super- 
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vision last November, Dr. Chester E. 
Evans offered management some point- 
ers on improving supervisory per- 
formance. 

“Everywhere we hear that the fore- 
man is a key man whose job must be 
built up,” Dr. Evans observed. “But 
we won't build it up if he has a fuzzy 
picture of his responsibilities that 
doesn’t agree with his superior’s pic- 
ture of them.” Urgent as it is to 
restore to front-line supervision some 
of the functions that have been 
siphoned off to staff executives, and to 
expand supervisory training, Dr. Evans 
warned management that its efforts in 
these directions may be wasted unless 
the supervisor has a clear understand- 
ing of what he is supposed to do and, 
no less important, is backed up by 
management with the necessary au- 
thority to do it. 


The Human Costs of Automation 


IN THE CURRENT debate over the out- 
look for automation, some searching 
questions about its human and social 
costs are beginning to be raised. How 
many jobs will be made obsolete—and 
how many men? As automatic controls 
take over, will the “human use of 
human beings” become a reality, at 
long last? Will skills be upgraded, job 
content more varied and challenging— 
or will man, too, become a mere push- 
button robot? 

So far, research has yielded no 
clear-cut answers to these questions. 
In a recent conference at Yale Univer- 
sity,” where a round table of experts 
analyzed some case studies of the 
actual results of automatic installa- 


. vee and Automation. The Technology Project, 


Yaie University, New Haven, Conn. 1956. 





tions, it was concluded that the find- 
ings to date are highly ambiguous. 

In evaluating the experience with 
office automation, for example, it was 
found that automation resulted in 
higher ratings and more rewarding 
jobs in two of the offices studied, 
whereas in a third, only five persons, 
of an original work group of 198, 
were transferred to more skilled jobs. 

Factory automation affords a bleak- 
er prospect. Here, for example, is a 
description of a new power plant: 
“The first impression a visitor receives 
is one of a large amount of gigantic, 
expensive equipment going full blast, 
but with very few men apparently 
responsible for its operation. This im- 
pression is not an illusion. The per- 
sonnel requirements of the new plant, 
relative to its productive capacity, are 
about half what they would be in the 
older plants.” 

Besides the displacement of workers, 
far-reaching changes in the whole so- 
cial structure of plant or office can be 
envisaged—though here, too, the evi- 
dence is somewhat ambiguous. In one 
steel mill, where 20 men used to com- 
prise a crew, there are now only nine; 
the area worked by the crew has ap- 
proximately tripled; and communica- 
tions take place, not by signal or 
whistle as before, but by public ad- 
dress system. The prediction has in 
fact been made that “automation may 
have the effect of making any ‘group’ 
in the usual sense impossible because 
workers will be too far apa: to com- 
municate with each other.” On the 
other hand, in the power plant de- 
scribed above, the centralization of con- 
trol systems has virtually eliminated 
the physical isolation of certain jobs 
by bringing the operating personnel 
together on one floor, thus creating a 
group camaraderie that did not exist 
before. 

How does the man at the new auto- 
matic controls himself feel about the 
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job? The workers transferred to the 
newly-automated steel] mill hated their 
jobs—at first. In time, however, as they 
came to feel more at home with the 
“automatics,” the strain of constant 
watching lessened and they began to 
like the element of greater responsi- 
bility. In the power plant, where job 
content was enlarged and a weekly 
job rotation system instituted, the 
workers experienced greater satisfac- 
tion than before but also more tension. 


White-Collar Unionism— 
A Bigger Fringe Package? 


ONE OF THE arguments for white- 
collar unionism is that office employees 
lag behind production workers not only 
in wages but also in pension and wel- 
fare programs and fringe benefits gen- 
erally. Is this actually the case? Some 
data that appear, on the whole, to 
confirm that the organized white-collar 
employee does get a somewhat bigger 
fringe package are forthcoming from 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation’s recent nationwide survey of 
insurance, monetary, and leave-type 
benefits among office workers.* 

Of the 4,900 companies surveyed, 
only 5.4 per cent reported that their 
office employees were wholly or partly 
unionized. Despite their comparative 
sparsity, however, the unionized offices 
appeared to do better by their em- 
ployees in 15 benefit categories, while 
in 10 more the non-unionized group 
held the edge. Only in one category— 
paid vacations—was there no discern- 
ible difference: Ninety-nine per cent of 
concerns in both groups grant it. 

With the exception of group life, all 
types of insurance benefits were more 
prevalent among the unionized offices, 
though in most respects the margin 
of difference was slight. In the matter 
of pensions, however, the unionized 


* Office Fringe Benefits 
agement Association, 


National Office Man 
Willow Grove, Pa., 1966 
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offices showed a_ substantial lead. 
Eighty-six per cent of the respondents 
in this group have pension plans for 
their office employees, as compared 
with 65 per cent of the non-unionized 
concerns. 

As regards monetary-type benefits, 
no clear-cut pattern emerged. The 
unionized group led in stock-purchase 
plans (30 per cent vs. 9 per cent), 
seniority increases (75 per cent vs. 55 
per cent), loan funds (69 per cent vs. 
28 per cent), and suggestion plan pay. 
The non-union offices showed substan- 
tial leads in merit increases (97 per 
cent vs. 64 per cent) and profit-sharing 
plans (20 per cent vs. 4 per cent) and 
were more apt to grant pay advances 
and education pay. Surprisingly 
enough, they also led in provisions for 
a guaranteed annual wage. 

In most classes of leave-type bene- 
fits, the unionized employee appears to 
be at an advantage. The only cate- 
gories in which the non-unionized com- 
panies were clearly ahead were vol- 
untary and involuntary severance pay 
and sick leave. 


New Light on the 
interested Employee 
PRECISELY WHAT DIFFERENCE does it 
make whether employees are interested 
in their company’s success or not? 
Common sense would suggest that the 
“interested” employee is likely to be a 
better worker than the one who is 
concerned with no more than collecting 
his regular pay check. But this does 
not tell us whether the difference is 
actually great enough to justify a 
company’s taking special steps to stimu- 
late employees’ interest in the con- 
tinued progress of the organization. 
Some light on this question is thrown 
by the findings of a recent study by 
Professor John W. Riegel, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The study, which 
explored the factors contributing to 
employee interest and the benefits to 
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both employer and employees that fol- 
low from a recognition of their com- 
mon goals, was based on questionnaires 
and interviews among employees, union 
officers, supervisors, and executives in 
eight manufacturing companies.* 

On the basis of the supervisors’ 
estimates of the proportion of keenly 
interested, mildly interested, and un- 
interested employees in their depart- 
ments, together with their estimates 
of the relative values of the services of 
each group, the study found that the 
companies in the sample that had tried 
to stimulate employee interest were ap- 
proximately 12 per cent less effective 
than they would have been had the 
ideal goal of 100 per cent employee 
interest been attained. 

The same calculation, applied to a 
mathematically normal distribution of 
levels of employee interest, showed 
that, among companies that have 
made no special efforts to enlist em- 
ployee collaboration, the estimated loss 
of effectiveness due to lack of interest 
is about 18 per cent. Admittedly, the 
comparison is hypothetical. Neverthe- 
less it would seem to show that em- 
ployee interest is both an important 
factor in promoting the over-all suc- 
cess of the enterprise and one that 
responds to efforts to stimulate it. 

What are the conditions that favor 
a company’s attempts to make em- 
ployees feel that they have a personal 
stake in its success? The study pin- 
points a number of factors—the char- 
acter of the management, wages and 
benefits comparable with the area or 
industry average for similar work, 
protection of employment tenure, 
progressive personnel policies and prac- 
tices, the sharing of business informa- 
tion with employees, and finally, the 
characteristics of the employees them- 
selves. 


*John W. Riegel, Employee Interest in Com 


pany Success. Pureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 10956. 





In the sample studied, a positive 
relationship between employee interest 
and age, length of service, marital 
status, and home ownership was found. 
Obviously, careful selection of the 
“right type” of employee can help in 
establishing an employment relation- 
ship that involves something more than 
the mere exchange of work for wages. 
Nevertheless, the over-all findings of 
the study tend rather to emphasize that 
employees are not motivated or satis- 
fied in equal degrees by any given 
combination of terms and conditions. 
Though genera! policies and practices 
are important, and even essential, the 
study concludes, they still need to be 
supplemented by sympathetic and dis- 
cretionary treatment of the individual 
by his immediate supervisor, if the 
organization is to function with maxi- 
mum efficiency at the basic personal 
level. 


Discipline: Should the Supervisor 
Stick to the Rules? 


WHEN IT COMEs to disciplining his men, 
should the supervisor go according to 
the book? Most supervisors, it seems, 
would say, Yes, in theory. But in 
actual practice they are more likely to 
follow the old adage that circumstances 
alter cases. 

Such was the finding of a recent ex- 
periment in which some 500 production 
supervisors were asked to role-play a 
situation involving the violation of a 
no-smoking rule.* The participants 
were divided into three-man teams, one 
member acting the part of the fore- 
man, a second the worker, and the third 
the shop steward, whose role was to 
plead extenuating circumstances and 
request the foreman to modify the 
usual penalty. 


*N. F. R. Maier and L. E. 
Evaluation of Two Approaches to Discipline 
in Industry,” Journal of Applied Peychology, 


Danielson, “An 


October, 19656. 
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Although, for the most part, the 
supervisors argued for a strict appli- 
cation of the rules in discussing the 
case in general terms, when they were 
actually brought face to face with the 
shop steward and the worker many 
of them shifted their ground. Fifty- 
two per cent agreed to modify the 
penalty and negotiated an “adjusted 
solution.” In contrast to this “human 
relations” approach—defined by the 
investigators as emphasizing problem 
solving rather than a strict application 
of the rules—35 per cent followed the 
“judicial approach,” characterized by 
a legalistic adherence to the rules 
and an emphasis on the rightness or 
wrongness of the worker’s action. 
Thirteen per cent of the foremen failed 
to reach a decision in the time allotted. 

Why did the majority of supervisors 
adopt the “softer” policy? Apparently, 
they felt that they would get better 
cooperation from their men by treat- 
ing them considerately. Also, they 
feared that, if the disciplinary action 
resulted in a grievance or a walk-out, 
higher management might not back 
them up. 

In appraising the results, the in- 
vestigators concluded that the human 
relations approach was more successful 
than the judicial, on three counts: 
All three parties were more satisfied 
with the solution—notably the foremen 
themselves; the worker was less in- 
clined to retaliate; and the steward 
was less disposed to file a grievance. 

All in all, the experiment indicates 
that superiors who insist on a strict 
application of the rules may place the 
supervisor in a position where he is 
forced either to show disrespect for 
higher management or to disregard 
the feelings of his men. With greater 
freedom to use his own discretion, the 
investigators point out, the supervisor 
can experiment with tactics that are 
likely to create more harmonious re- 
lations on the job. 








. . » Resort to arbitration as a method of settling 
disputes may testify to the maturity of labor- 
management relations—but a loosely worded 
arbitration clause in the contract can result in 
the unwitting surrender of some traditional man- 
agement prerogatives. 


Management Rights and Arbitration 


LOUIS NEWMAN* 


AN EMPLOYER 


SIGNS a collective 


bargaining agreement that says no- 
thing about his right to discharge 
employees. The agreement contains, 
however, a very broad provision for 
the arbitration of disputes. Has the 
employer thereby given up the power 


to discharge? 

In 1953, in a case involving the 
National Cash Register Company, the 
New York Court of Appeals held that 
the employer’s discharge of an em- 
ployee in such a situation was not 
necessarily final. There, the company 
had discharged two men because they 
worked for a competitor during their 
off hours. The union insisted that the 
discharges were unjustified and began 
proceedings to arbitrate the disagree- 
ment. The contract between the com- 
pany and the union said nothing about 
the company’s right to discharge, but 
did state that “any dispute between 
the parties hereto with reference to 
any matter not provided for in this 
contract, or in reference to the terms, 
interpretation or application of this 


” 


contract . . .” was to be referred to 
arbitration. The company then sought 
a court order staying the arbitration. 
The Court of Appeals, the highest 
court in the State, denied the com- 
pany’s request, thus taking from the 
company and giving to the arbitra- 
tors a power it had never expressly 
agreed to relinquish—the power to 
decide in good faith when discharge 
was warranted. 

The kind of question involved in 
that case has been arising more and 
more frequently in recent years, and 
the result reached in it is not unique. 
The growing frequency of the problem 
has been caused by the vast increase 
in the use of clauses in union con- 
tracts providing for the arbitration 
of disputes and disagreements. It has 
been estimated that some form of 
arbitration provision is now included 
in well over 90 per cent of all col- 
lective contracts. Normally, such a 
provision requires the employer and 
the union, at the request of either, to 
submit any dispute that arises under 





* Mr. Newman is a member of the New York Bar and a labor relations consultant asso- 


ciated with the law firm of Guggenheimer & Untermyer, New York City. 
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their contract to a third person se- 
lected in a manner prescribed by the 
contract. Both parties must comply 
with the arbitrator's award or de- 
cision, which in many states is en- 
forceable by court order. 


Merits and Drawbacks of Arbitration 


This method of settling contract 
disputes has been, on the whole, a 
fruitful development in labor-manage- 
ment relations, the consensus being 
that it has measurably succeeded in 
substituting arbitration for strikes. 
The virtues claimed for arbitration, 
and with substantial basis, are that 
it provides a speedy, comparatively 
inexpensive, and flexible system for 
the resolution of disagreements by 
knowledgeable “judges,” particularly 
where the arbitrator is designated as 
the so-called impartial chairman or is 
otherwise retained on a more or less 
permanent basis that enables him to 
become familiar with the industry, 
the parties, and their special problems. 

A possible danger in such a perma- 
nent umpire arrangement is that one 
of the parties, if it occupies a dom- 
inant position, may impose on the 
other an umpire who is not entirely 
impartial and thus turn arbitration 
into substantially a one-way street. 
This danger can, however, be avoided 
by the appointment of ad hoc arbi- 
trators in accordance with the rules 
and procedures of the American 
Arbitration Association, the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, or 
one of the state agencies available 
for that purpose. 

Admitting the virtues of arbitration, 
impartial observers are likely to add 
that it is a technique not without its 


drawbacks. It may be conceded that 
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good arbitrators have a special knowl 
edge and competence, but they 
are nevertheless human and can be 
expected not only to err but also to 
seek to expand the scope of their 
activities. Furthermore, the parties to 
the arbitration process are also human 
and at times show a natural, if regret- 
table, tendency to resort to arbitration 
to avoid making difficult decisions, to 
“pass the buck,” to save face, and 
sometimes to exert pressure in the 
horse-trading that is part of the con- 
tinuing relationship between employer 
and union. A somewhat more jaun- 
diced view held by is that 
is a weapon constantly 
available to union representatives in a 
continuing war of attrition against the 
rights or functions of management. 

At its best, arbitration is a worth- 
while addition to the armory of 
devices for handling labor-management 
disputes. Certainly everybody con- 
cerned, including the public whose 
interest is so often invoked after 
operations are interrupted, gains con- 
siderably when a potential strike is 
forestalled because the disputants 
are bound by contract to submit 
their dispute to an impartial third 
person whose decision puts at least a 
temporary end to the dispute. From 
the long-range point of view, also, 
arbitration imparts a degree of flexi- 
bility to a relationship that must 
remain capable of change and develop- 
ment. 


some 
arbitration 


These virtues are no doubt respon- 
sible for the widespread and growing 
inclusion of arbitration provisions in 


collective contracts. Inevitably, per- 
haps, the remarkably rapid acceptance 
of arbitration has been accompanied, 


however, by an increase in the un- 
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critical use of zrbitration provisions, 
without full realization of their pos- 
sible implications or of the need for 
precision in their use. As a result, 
arbitration has sometimes been unwit- 
tingly extended to areas where the 
parties had no intention of giving up 
their freedom of action. 


Inadvertent Surrender of 
Traditional Management Functions 


Employers, specifically, have thus at 
times surrendered, without realizing 
or intending it, functions that many or 
most of them have traditionally re- 
garded as their own. One of these 
functions is discharging or disciplin- 
ing employees when good management 
requires it. Yet that function was inad- 
vertently given up by the National 
Cash Register Company when it 
agreed to an unusually broad arbi- 
tration provision. The importance of 
that case should not be exaggerated, 
because most union contracts today 
place explicit limitations on the right 
of the employer to discharge, lay off, 
suspend or discipline employees. Such 
limitations, when they are negotiated 
and written into union contracts, are 
subject to the give and take of bar- 
gaining and are included with the 
knowledge and consent of the em- 
ployer, and the written contract pre- 
sumably states the agreement between 
the parties accurately and completely. 

But the inclusion of an arbitration 
provision in union contracts has 
at times resulted in imposing such limi- 
tations on management without its 
consent, without the give and take of 
negotiations, and without their being 
expressed, accurately or otherwise, in 
the contract between the parties. The 
arbitration provision has been held 
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applicable to issues that not only were 
never intended to be arbitrable but 
would probably have been excluded 
from arbitration if the parties had 
thought of it. 

To take another example, the 
assignment of work to employees has 
traditionally been regarded as a neces- 
sary function of management. An 
employer signed a contract with a 
union representing its hourly paid 
production and maintenance em- 
ployees. At the time the contract was 
signed, 10 employees not covered by 
the contract were doing production 
and maintenance work as part of 
their duties. The contract said nothing 
about having all production and main- 
tenance work done by employees in 
the bargaining unit; in fact, the union 
had asked for such a provision but 
had failed to obtain it in the nego- 
tiations leading up to the contract. 
After the contract had been signed, 
the employer kept these 10 employees 
on the same work assignments as 
before. Though no employee in the 
contract unit was discharged or laid 
off or had his work schedule shortened 
as a result, the union was nevertheless 
held entitled to arbitrate whether the 
employer could continue to assign 
production and maintenance duties to 
the 10 employees who were not cov- 
ered by the contract. 


Business Judgment May Be 
Subject to Arbitration 


Many additional instances of em- 
ployers compelled to let an arbitrator 
pass on their business judgment could 
be cited. A retail grocery chain that 
decided to keep some of its stores 
open on Friday nights, presumably 
to meet competition, had to submit to 
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arbitration its right to assign the 
necessary employees to a late shift. A 
newspaper was made to justify before 
an arbitrator its reduction of staff. 
Another employer was required by a 
court to comply with an arbitration 
award passing on his right to set 
production standards higher than the 
minimum standards agreed on in the 
union contract. 


Similarly, a manufacturer of busi- 
ness machines who put new and more 
complicated products on the market 
was compelled to arbitrate his power 
to assign existing service department 
employees to the installation and 
servicing of the new devices. In each 
of these instances, the union contract 
contained no express prohibition of 
or limitation on what the employer 
did or wanted to do; indeed, in the 
newspaper the union contract 
expressly said that the company was 
to determine the size of its staff and 
that its determination in this respect 
was not to be subject to arbitration. 


case, 


An ironic illustration is furnished by 
two cases where the employers were 
faced with a decline in business. In 
each case, the company had to choose 


between temporarily reducing the 
workforce by laying off some employ- 
ees altogether, or spreading the work 
by cutting down the number of work- 
ing hours but retaining all employees 
on the payroll. 

The between two 
alternatives depends on many factors, 
such as the nature of the business, the 
comparative efficiency and cost of 
adopting one or the other alternative, 
and the relative hardships for the 
employees concerned. In one of these 
cases, the employer decided to close 


choice these 
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his plant one day a week and retain 
all his employees on the shorter work 
schedule. In the other case, the em- 
ployer decided to lay off some 
employees altogether and to keep all 
the others on a full work schedule. 
in neither instance did the union 
contract clearly require either the one 
alternative or the other. Yet in each 
case the union objected to the em- 
ployer’s choice of alternative and both 
unions succeeded in forcing the issue 
to arbitration. 

Perhaps even more ironic is the 
situation of an employer who for 
business reasons decides to close a 
plant or discontinue a department or 
go out of business altogether. Such a 
decision is not normally made and 
carried out except where circumstances 
make it imperative. Union efforts to 
interfere with such a business termi- 
nation by striking or picketing have 
been enjoined in a number of New 
York cases. Yet it has also been held 
that, if a union contract 
containing an arbitration provision, 
the employer may have to establish 
to the satisfaction of an arbitrator 
that the operation was in fact termi- 
nated and was terminated in good 
faith. 


there is 


Court Decisions in 
Arbitration Cases 


The courts have not always or even 
most of the time extended the oper- 
ation of general arbitration provisions 
to issues on which the union contracts 
containing them have been silent. 
They have refused, for example, to 
compel arbitration of a change in 
machinery or manufacturing methods, 
of the granting or denial of merit 
increases, of the sub-contracting of 
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work, of the retirement of employees 
pursuant to voluntary retirement plans 
or general policy, of the discontinu- 
ance of a voluntary bonus, and of 
new wage schedules or the terms of 
renewal contracts. Indeed, the com- 
plaint most frequently made of the 
courts and particularly of the New 
York courts has been that they have 
unduly restricted the operation of 
arbitration agreements. 

During 1952 and 1953, there was 
a barrage of criticism, accusing the 
courts of substituting their own judg- 
ment for that of the arbitrator, 
contrary to the agreement of the par- 
ties, whenever the contract language 
involved seemed to the courts so clear 
as to be beyond dispute. Under such 
circumstances, the courts held that 
there was no arbitrable dispute, that 
the arbitrator was without jurisdiction 
to hear and determine the dispute, and 
that arbitration could not be com- 
pelled. 

Perhaps because of this criticism, 
the New York courts have in the last 
two or three years been increasingly 
ready to compel arbitration and cor- 
respondingly reluctant to stay it. The 
National Cash Register case has been 
described as possibly marking a turn- 
ing-point in the trend of the New 
York decisions. At all events, on a 
sheer quantitative basis, in the cases 
decided since 1952, the New York 
lower and appellate courts have more 
often than not refused to interfere 
with arbitration proceedings. 

There can be no legitimate objection 
to this whenever the contract between 
employer and union includes a very 
broad form of provision for the arbi- 
tration of any grievance or dispute 
between them, whether arising under 
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the contract or not. Even when the 
arbitration provision, in the more 
usual form, covers only grievances or 
disputes involving the interpretation, 
application, or claimed violation of 
the terms of the contract, there can 
be no quarrel with permitting arbitra- 
tion of an issue that turns on the 
meaning of a provision contained in 
the contract, even though the objecting 
party seems clearly wrong on the 
merits. The parties in such case have 
agreed to abide by the judgment of an 
arbitrator, and their agreement ought 
not to be disturbed because a court 
in its judgment feels that only one 
answer can be right. But what of the 
case in which the contract is silent on 
the matter in dispute and requires 
arbitration only of disagreements as 
to the meaning or application of the 
contract terms? 


Some Other Cases 


In each case, obviously, the determi- 
nation of what must be arbitrated and 
what need not depends on the 
breadth of language of the particular 
arbitration provision and on the other 
terms of the union contract containing 
the arbitration provision. What has 
been said above should, therefore, be 
understood as referring only to the 
results reached in individual cases 
rather than as a statement of any 
general principles. In no circum- 
stances should it be construed as legal 
advice as to the rights or obligations 
either of the employer or of the union 
in other cases. Those rights and 
obligations are governed by and de- 
pend upon the particular contract in 
its entirety and all the surrounding 
facts and circumstances. 

Despite the risk of overemphasizing 
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the importance of any one of the 
cases that have been mentioned, cer- 
tain generalizations based on them 
nevertheless seem warranted. Even in 
those states in which labor-manage- 
ment arbitration agreements are legally 
enforceable, parties can be compelled 
to arbitrate only what they have 
agreed to arbitrate. The agreement to 
arbitrate, i.e., the arbitration provision 
in the collective contract, should 
therefore be drafted with care and 
precision. 

The principle of arbitration having 
been so widely accepted, the issue now 
is, or should be, not whether an arbi- 
tration provision should be included 
in a collective contract, but rather 
what the provision shall say. Too 
often, the negotiators on behalf of 
both management and union, having 
gone through long and wearing nego- 
tiations and having finally reached 
agreement, regard the reduction of 
their agreement to writing simply as 
a necessary chore, requiring little 
attention and less time. Unsophisti- 
cated management, and even the 
lawyer who negotiates only an oc- 
casional union contract, may tend to 
accept the “boiler plate” language 
contained in a form presented by the 
union, without critical appraisal of 
whether that language carries what is 
acceptable in principle beyond what is 
in fact intended. 

The arbitration provision should be 
carefully written in clear language, 
the meaning of which is understood 
and understandable. If there are issues 
that are not to be arbitrable or if 
there is any power or right that is 
meant to remain exercisable without 
review by an arbitrator, those issues 
and powers should be thrashed out in 


the negotiations, and the agreement 
reached thereon should be stated as 
precisely as possible in the written 
contract. Such exceptions to the ap- 
plicability of a general arbitration 
provision will be honored by the 
courts, and it is not impossible to 
anticipate, at least to some degree, the 
questions that are not to be subject 
to arbitration. 

Purposely fuzzy language in col- 
lective contracts is sometimes neces- 
sary and useful because not all 
problems can always be_ resolved 
during negotiations. Nevertheless, such 
purposeful ambiguities should be kept 
to a minimum. They seem least justifi- 
able in the arbitration provision 
where, as has been pointed out, they 
may lead to arbitration in an area 
that was never contemplated. 


The Management-Rights Clause 


Management should give considera- 
tion to including in the collective 
contract a so-called management-rights 
clause. Typically, such a clause re- 
serves to management the right to 
manage the business and to direct the 
working force and, generally, all rights 
not expressly surrendered or modified 
in the contract itself. To this general 
form of management-rights clause may 
be added a reservation to management 
of any specific rights or powers that 
are important in the company’s par- 
ticular circumstances. 

There has been much discussion of 
the usefulness of such clauses, and 
even for a time some question (now 
settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States) whether employers 
could legally insist on their inclusion. 
Nor do they always produce the in- 


tended result. In one case, for 
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example, an employer tried to compel 
a union to arbitrate the question of its 
liability for additional workmen’s 
compensation payments that the em- 
ployer had been ordered to make to 
an under-aged employee referred to 
the employer by the union. Here, 
arbitration was denied by the court, 
in part because the management-rights 
clause in the union contract helped 
make it clear that the employer need 
not have hired or retained the em- 
ployee, so that the union could not 
possibly be held responsible. On the 
whole, however, management-rights 
clauses are probably helpful in pro- 
ceedings before arbitrators and in the 
courts, as well as in routine contract 
administration in the plant. 


Importance of Careful Drafting 


More important, however, is careful 
drafting in the contract as a whole 
and in the arbitration provision 
particularly. A conscious choice should 
be made between the all-embracing 
kind of provision, under which all 
controversies during the term of the 
contract are arbitrable, and the more 
usual provision for arbitration of 
grievances and disputes involving the 
interpretation, application, or claimed 
violation of the terms of the contract. 
Unless there is a mature bargaining 
relationship between management and 
union and a corresponding predict- 
ability of responsible use of the ar- 
bitration process, the all-embracing 
provision seems inadvisable; and there 
may be situations in which still more 
restricted versions of the arbitration 
provision will be found appropriate. 

In any event, potential problems or 
issues, to the extent that they can be 
anticipated, should be made arbitrable 
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or non-arbitrable by express provision 
in the contract so as to remove that 
as a possible ground for future dis- 
agreement and litigation. A contract 
for two or three years, for example, 
will commonly provide for reopening 
on wages and perhaps other money 
items at stated times; if, as is fre- 
quently the case, it is not intended 
to submit these items to decision by 
an arbitrator in case of disagreement 
in the negotiations, the contract should 
explicitly provide for this, especially 
if the arbitration provision is of the 
all-inclusive variety. 

It may be thought wise, sometimes, 
to provide that questions of what is 
arbitrable shall not themselves be sub- 
ject to arbitration. Finally, if the 
arbitration provision is something less 
than all-inclusive, careless drafting 
may whittle down the no-strike obli- 
gation normally assumed by the union 
and leave it legally free to strike over 
any issue subsequently held to be 
non-arbitrable. The no-strike promise, 
which is not infrequently included in 
the contract section dealing with 
arbitration, might be construed as 
being coextensive with the right to 
arbitrate. 

The impact of arbitration § on 
subjects for which the collective bar- 
gaining contract contains some pro- 
vision can be surprising enough. Its 
impact on management functions about 
which the collective bargaining con- 
tract is silent—functions neither given 
up nor restricted in the contract—can 
be startling. There is wide disagree- 
ment as to the nature and extent of 
those functions. The more or less 
orthodox view has been that the rights 
or functions of management before 
the execution of a collective bargain- 
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ing agreement remain unchanged 
thereafter except as they are explicitly 
given up or modified in the agreement. 
Various shades of dissent from that 
view have been expressed. It has been 
said, for example, that execution of a 
collective bargaining agreement creates 
a new relationship, that thereafter the 
conduct of the enterprise becomes a 
kind of joint venture, at least with 
respect to wages, hours, and other 
conditions of employment, and that, 
while the agreement governs in that 
area, management may take no action 
on matters not covered by the agree- 
ment without prior consultation with 
and consent of the union. 

These are conflicting theories in a 
new and developing field of human 
relationships in which everyone con- 
cerned is trying to find workable 
methods and procedures. Wise man- 
agement dealing with a wise union 
might well, whatever its rights, consult 
with the union before exercising those 
rights in a manner that affects wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Nego- 
tiation in such case will, or at least 
may, bring agreement. But this is no 
reason for letting the ultimate power 
to decide go by default to a third 
person. To do so means removing 
certain issues, some of them vital, 
from the ambit not only of manage- 
ment but also of collective bargaining, 
even if only temporarily. 

Traditional concepts of manage- 
ment’s scope have been noticeably 
eroded in the 20 years since the 
obligation to bargain collectively be- 
came part of our national policy and 
law, and will probably undergo 
further modification under the con- 
tinued pressure of new ideas. Collective 
bargaining, with its characteristic 
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practical accommodations of clashing 
views and needs, seems peculiarly 
well suited to this process of gradual 
change. The unexpected imposition of 
such changes by way of arbitration 
can be prevented only by careful and 
imaginative drafting. 


Finality of Arbitration Awards 


The importance of good drafting in 
this respect is underscored by the 
growing tendency to treat arbitration 
awards as conclusive. It has long been 
accepted, generally speaking, that an 
award will not be set aside for mistake 
either of fact or of law: The parties 
have chosen their forum, and_ its 
decision is final unless it is obtained 
by fraud or corruption, or is based 
on gross partiality, or exceeds the 
power of the arbitrator. In August, 
1955, the National Conference of the 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws adopted a draft Uniform Arbi- 
tration Act which was shortly after- 
wards approved by the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. This was designed to give 
arbitration awards a high degree of 
finality and to minimize the power of 
the courts to intervene either before 
arbitration, on motion to stay or 
compel, or after award, on application 
to confirm or vacate. The courts are 
thus more and more precluded from 
any significant function in the arbi- 
tration process. It becomes doubly 
important, therefore, to define with 
precision and clarity what shall be 
arbitrable. Lack of such definition 
will be most difficult to remedy by 
recourse to the courts. 

Our national labor policy now rests 
on the premise that free collective 
bargaining offers the best foundation 
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for industrial relations in a free 
economy. The law compels bargaining 
but not agreement. Thus, the collective 
bargaining agreement is a voluntary 
act when the parties bargain from 
approximately equal strength. The 
arbitration provision, when included 
in the collective bargaining agreement, 
is equally voluntary. It authorizes the 
arbitrator, within limits, to decide for 
the parties when they themselves 
cannot agree. Those limits on the 
jurisdiction and authority of the arbi- 
trator must be observed or arbitration 
loses its voluntary nature. 
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Using arbitration provisions to gain 
what was never intended to be given 
or, even worse, what was refused in 
collective bargaining negotiations, 
weakens collective bargaining and 
makes arbitration itself suspect. Man- 
agement would do well to see that the 
limits of arbitration are clearly stated; 
unions would do well not to push 
arbitration beyond its intended limits 
when they are not clearly defined; and 
arbitrators would do well to consider 
carefully their jurisdiction to find 
restrictions that the parties have not 
expressed in their bargain. 


Why People Work: An Attitude Survey 


MANY EMPLOYEES are satisfied with jobs that offer less freedom and 
opportunity for advancement than they really want, judging from the 
results of a recent nationwide survey conducted by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center. Of the 1,000 persons surveyed, 82 
per cent said that, all things considered, they were satisfied with their 
jobs—yet only 28 per cent thought that they had a “fairly good” or 
“very good” chance of getting ahead. Of the others, 6 per cent said the 
opportunity was there if they wanted it, and 57 per cent saw little or no 
chance of advancing. 


The biggest cause of job dissatisfaction was inadequate salaries (27 
per cent), followed by work pressure (12 per cent), and “the hours” (9 
per cent). Dissatisfaction with the boss was listed by 5 per cent. 


Despite these indications that job satisfaction was not widespread 
among respondents, 80 per cent of them said that they would continue 
to work, even if they didn’t have to. Among the positive reasons given, 
48 per cent wanted “to keep occupied”; 15 per cent said it “keeps the 
individual healthy,” and 14 per cent said that their job was the best 
they had ever had. Among the negative reasons for continuing to work, 
83 per cent gave such replies as “I'd feel lost, would go crazy, would 
feel bored, would feel useless.” About half of the respondents said they 
would do the same kind of work; 5 per cent would prefer to be self- 
employed, and 20 per cent would change to a position of more prestige. 

If they didn’t work, said 40 per cent of the respondents, they’d miss 
social contacts more than anything else. Only 15 per cent would miss 
the kind of work they do; 9 per cent would miss the regular routine; 28 
per cent would miss nothing specific—and 1 per cent “wouldn’t miss a 
thing.” 











. . » To ascertain whether its absence-pay plan 
had encouraged—or reduced—absenteeism, De- 
troit Edison analyzed the absence records of its 
10,000 employees over a 12-month period. The 
findings suggest some promising approaches to 
this widespread personnel problem. 


Absenteeism: Experience with 
A Liberal Paid-Absence Plan 


HELEN |. TUCKER 


Employee Communication & Research 


The Detroit Edison Company 


ABSENTEEISM has become a problem of 
increasing concern to industry. It is 
both a costly and a much-discussed 
problem, for which solutions are con- 
tinually being sought. A major dif- 
ficulty, however, is that little detailed 
information is available about the 
actual problem and how it is affected 
by certain conditions within industry. 
This article will deal with one phase 
of the approach to absenteeism that 
The Detroit Edison Company has 
made. Though not in itself a solution, 
this approach has yielded certain find- 
ings which may be helpful to others 
confronted with the same problem. 
Concern with good attendance is 
not new at Detroit Edison. The com- 


JOHN F. LOTZ 
Eastern Michigan College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


pany provides a liberal paid-absence 
plan which can be continued only so 
long as it is not abused by employees. 
For many years, individual absence 
records have been maintained by the 
company’s central payroll department 
and these have been supplemented 
since 1953 by a new reporting method 
which enables each department to 
compare its record (average annual 
rates both for number of days and 
number of times absent) with the re- 
cord of the company as a whole. 
These reports have served to arouse 
interest and to focus the departments’ 
attention on their own absence rates. 
In an attempt to shed further light on 
this problem, absences were also stu- 








Note: The study on which this article is based was conducted under the direction of Mr. 
John E. Sparling, Director of Employee Communication and Research, The Detroit Edison 
Company. The authors wish to acknowledge the helpful assistance and guidance given by 
Mr. Sparling throughout all phases of the study. 
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died in relation to employee attitudes 
and the results were made available 
to supervisors together with an infor- 
mational booklet designed to help. 
them in administering company ab- 
sence policies. 

In discussions with supervisors, how- 
ever, certain questions about the com- 
pany’s absence pattern and its causes 
kept coming up—mainly, questions 
concerning “abuse” of the pay plan. 
How widespread was abuse? Was it 
most prevalent among younger, newer 
employees? Were there excessive 
absences before and after days off? 
Did a lenient administration encour- 
age more absence? 


Setting Up the Study 


These questions suggested the need 
for a special study of individual 
absence records. In setting up such a 
study, additional questions came under 
consideration: 

How many employees maintain good 

records under a liberal pay plan? 

What was the duration of absences? 


Since excessive one-day absences may 
denote chronic absentees, should short- 
term absences be considered a special 
problem? 


How much absence is unpaid and how 
is it related to paid absence? 


Do these factors vary for men and 


women — by type of work, age of em- 
ployee, length of service? 


Do they vary between departments or 

within departments? 

Would different methods of adminis- 

tering the pay plan affect absence rates? 

With these questions in mind, the 
company made an extensive analysis 
of the absence records of 10,052 em- 
ployees—those who were on the pay- 
roll for the entire calendar year of the 
study—classified as follows: 
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Men Women 








Supervisory and staff _... 1,878 47 
Office and clerical ........ 1,414 1,128 
Trades and manual skills. 5460 125 

Total . 8,752 1,300 


A word at this point about the 
company’s absence-pay plan may make 
the results of the study more meaning- 
ful. Management at Detroit Edison 
regards worker-absence as a twofold 
problem: absence, and—quite a dif- 
ferent matter—absenteeism. Taking 
the point of view that a certain amount 
of illness among the workforce is 
normally to be expected and that un- 
interrupted income becomes especially 
important to the employee during 
these periods of personal hardship 
over which he has little or no control, 
the company has established a liberal 
absence-pay plan. Under this plan, 
pay up to as much as four weeks a 
year is allowed for absence due to 
personal disability or necessary per- 
sonal business. Unused time from the 
two previous calendar years is ac- 
cumulated as a reserve which may be 
paid in case of personal disability, 
making a maximum total of 12 weeks’ 
allowance after two years if no time 
off has been taken. In cases of extend- 
ed disability an additional allowance 
is available, based on length of serv- 
ice, with a maximum of 40 additional 
weeks after 35 years’ service, or a 
total allowance of up to one full year’s 
pay. Because of these liberal provi- 
sions, proper use of the plan by 
employees must be secured. 


The Findings 


It was known that the company’s 
paid-absence rate for the period of the 
study was 8.4 days a year—a total of 
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726,000 man-hours for all employees. 
The distribution of absences among 
the company’s employees as revealed 
by the study, was as follows: 
Ten per cent had no absence during the 
year. 
Seventy per cent (including the 10 per 
cent with no absence) had less absence 
than the company average of 8.4 days. 


This group accounted for 29 per cent of 
the total paid absence. 


Twenty-three per cent were absent from 
9 to 20 days, accounting for 36 per cent 
of the total paid absence. 

Seven per cent had more absence than 
the 20 days available under the “current 
year allowance,” accounting for 35 per 
cent of all paid absence. 


Less than 3 per cent of all employees 
used any extended disability pay benefits 
during the year, but these benefits ac- 
counted for 9.5 per cent of the total 
paid absence. 

The study was concerned not only 
with total absence during the year 
but also with the duration of absence, 
and particularly with absences of 
short duration. It was generally felt 
that longer absences were the result 
of serious illness and, besides, they 
were usually known to be justified; 
frequent short absences, however, 
might be symptomatic of a chronic 
problem. The potential size of this 
problem may be seen from Table 1, 
which shows that one-, two-, and three- 
day absences accounted for 55 per 
cent of total absence time. 


TABLE | 
Snort Apsences 
(Per Cent of Total Absent Time) 





Per Cent 
l-day absences 31 
2-day absences - ” 16 
Total _. 55 


TABLE 2 
Days ABSENT 
(Average per year) 
Men Women 





Paid _ 82 98 
Unpaid 6 190 
Total . 88 108 








In all the findings, however, there 
were considerable variations when the 
sex, age, and job classification of em- 
ployees were taken into consideration. 
The most consistent differences were 
between men and women employees, 
and separate analyses were made 
throughout for these two groupings. 
The days-absent rate, for example, as 
shown in Table 2, revealed a consider- 
able difference between women and 
men though not as great as has been 
reported by some other companies. 
Possibly, the female population at 
Detroit Edison is atypical since the 
majority are single and _ relatively 
young. 


Other Factors Influencing 


Absence Rates 


Age was also found to be related 
to absence rates. This relationship 
seemed to be similar for men and 
women, although it could not be 
definitely established for women em- 
ployees. Since two-thirds of the 
women in the company are under 35 
years of age, the size of each upper 
age grouping is small and the absence 
rate can be influenced considerably 
by a long absence on the part of only 
one or two employees. Hence wide 
fluctuations in the rates will occur 
from time to time. 

For both men the 


and women, 


amount of time lost increased sharply 
after age 45. However, the frequency 
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TABLE 3 
Act anp Assence—Men Emptorvers 
Days 
Age Absent* Frequency** 
Under 25 75 43 
25-34 83 44 
354 ..... 8.1 3.6 
45-54 = 8.9 2.7 
$665 113 2.7 





* Average per year. 

** The frequency of one, two-, and three-day 
absences is the figure used here. The average 
frequency of all absences was not available 
from the data. But other data indicate that 


the figure shown in the table will closely 
approximate it. 








of absence (the number of times 
absent a year) was inversely related 
to age—younger employees, although 
they lost less time, were absent more 
frequently. The relationship between 
age and absence for men employees 
is shown in Table 3. 

Short-duration absences were also 
related to age. The younger the em- 
ployee, the more single-day absences 
he had and the more lost time due to 
single-day absences (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
SincLe-Day ABSENCES 
(Per Cent of Total Lost Time) 





Age Group Per Cent 
Under 25 omg: 
25-34 apunncienie Sa 
35-44 oe 31 
A IE SIT 
55-65 a 


These figures may cast some doubt 
on the younger employees’ attitude 
toward the absence pay plan since 
there is reason to believe that not all 
one-day absences are necessary. On 
the other hand, younger employees 
may recover from illnesses more 
quickly. As the figures show, a smaller 
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percentage of their total lost time was 
due to long-term illness. If perfect 
attendance can be taken as an indica- 
tion of the group’s attitude toward ab- 
sence, the youngest men were better in 
this respect than the 25-34 age group. 
For younger women, however, this 


relationship did not hold (Table 5). 


TABLE 5 
Perrect ATTENDANCE 
(Per Cent of Employees) 








Age Group Men Women 
Under 25 a ee 
0 ee 5.0 
35-4 _ 100 53 
Feedage 
ll Tl 
ae | he 


Women had more single-day ab- 
sences than men. The percentage of 
total lost time due to single-day ab- 
sences was 29 for men and 37 for 
women, and single days absent aver- 
aged four per year for women, and 
2.6 for men. This difference cannot 
be entirely explained by the fact that 
more of the women employees were 
in the younger age groups—in every 
age bracket, the number of single days 
absent was higher for women than 
for men, and this difference would 
account for 70 per cent of the differ- 
ence in total absence rates between 
men and women. In other words, if 
women had no more single-day ab- 
sences than men, their total absence 
rate would be 9.4 days, only 0.6 days 
above the men’s average of 8.8, in- 
stead of the actual 10.8 days. 

As may be seen from Table 6, 
supervisory and_ staff employees 
showed the lowest absence rates, 
trades and manual-skills employees the 


highest. This relationship seemed to 
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hold for both men and women; again, 
however, the number of women in 
staff and supervisory jobs is so small 
that the rate can fluctuate widely with 
an extended absence on the part of 
one employee. 


TABLE 6 


Averace Apsence Rates 
(By Job Classification) 





Days 

Per Year 
Supervisory and staff men 6.5 
Office and clerical men 7.7 
Trades and manual-skills men 8.9 


The relationship appeared to be in- 
dependent of age—on the basis of 
age, the staff and supervisory men 
should have the highest rate, the 
office and clerical men the lowest. 
Apparently, then, job classification, or 
factors connected with it, have a defi- 
nite effect on the absence rate. Some 
of the attitudinal factors which were 
identified in an earlier study in the 
company' and found to have some 
bearing on absence rates may be at 
work here. 


Reasons For Absence 


The reasons given for absence 
(Table 7) reflect the liberal nature 
of the company’s pay plan. 

Most of the difference in lost time 
between men and women was ac- 
counted for by absence due to sick- 
ness, which averaged 5.7 days a year 
for men and 7.7 days for women. The 
only other difference of significance 
was in absence due to sickness in the 
family. While this rate was low for 


1F. Mann and H. Baumgartel, Absences and 

Employe Attitudes in an Electric Power Com- 

cenz. Survey Research Center, University of 
ichigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1953. 


TABLE 7 
REASONS FOR ABSENCE 
(As Per Cent of Paid-Absence Time) 








Reason Per Cent 
Sickness 71 
Extended disability 10 
Non-occupational injury 3 
Sickness in family 6 
Death in family 3 
Other personal affairs 7 








both groups, it was over twice as high 
for men as for women—55 days of 
absence per 100 men, compared with 
24 days per 100 women. It would 
seem reasonable to account for this 
rather striking difference by the high- 
er percentage of single persons among 
women—single persons might be ex- 
pected to have fewer family respon- 
sibilities—yet single men lost more 
than twice as much time for this rea- 
son as single women: 49 days per 100 
single men, 21 days per 100 single 
women. 

It is safer for employees to be 
at work, it seems, than away from 
work. Although non-occupational in- 
jury was a relatively unimportant 
factor in absence, more than six times 
as many employees reported injuries 
off the job during the year as on the 
job, and 43 per cent more time was 
lost from non-occupational injuries 
than from occupational injuries. The 
latter, however, were of longer dura- 
tion. 

No attempt was made in this study 
to investigate the concept of accident- 
proneness. It may be said, however, 
that the company’s safety record is 
very good and that lost time resulting 
from on-the-job accidents is small— 
only six of every 1,000 employees 
had lost-time accidents: over the year. 
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The concept of accident-proneness 
may be said to have a parallel in the 
concept of absence-proneness. Would 
it be possible to identify absence- 
prone employees during their proba- 
tionary period and not retain them as 
permanent employees? This question 
had often been asked by supervisors. 
To explore it further as well as to 
obtain factual information on new 
employees’ absence records, a special 
study was made of 219 new employees 
comparing their absence records dur- 
ing the probationary period (the first 
six months of employment, during 
which pay for absence is not allowed) 
with their records during the second 
six months of employment. 


Identifying the Absence- 
Prone Employee 


It was found that these new em- 
ployees averaged two days of absence 
during the probationary period and 
4.1 days of absence during the six- 
month period immediately following. 
Though total absence more than 
doubled after the probationary period, 
the rate established in the second 
period was almost identical with the 
over-all company average of 4.2 days 
if calculated on a six-month basis. 

Could this increase be attributed to 
a certain few employees? When the 
distribution of absence was examined, 
it appeared that, during the probation- 
ary period, 71 per cent of the new em- 
ployees were absent two days (the 
group average) or less, and 29 per 
cent had more absence than the group 
average. This distribution was es- 
sentially the same as for all company 
employees, 70 per cent of whom had 
less and 30 per cent more absence 
than average. After the probationary 
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period, 69 per cent of the new em- 
ployees were absent less than the 
group average of 4.1 days and 31 per 
cent were absent more than the aver- 
age—again, the same pattern. This 
may indicate either that the new em- 
ployees were, as a group, “typical” 
employees, or that they adapted quick- 
ly to a group pattern which had al- 
ready been established. 

Looking at the individual records 
of new employees, it appeared that the 
absence rate became worse after the 
probationary period for 65 per cent, 
whereas for 35 per cent it improved 
or remained the same (18 per cent re- 
mained the same, 17 per cent im- 
proved). However, since 39 per cent 
had no absence during the probation- 
ary period, their records inevitably 
“got worse” unless they maintained 
perfect attendance for the entire year. 
As it was, almost 14 per cent of the 
new employees had no absence during 
their second six months of employ- 
ment. 


Setting Limits on 
Allowable Absence 

Could a limit be set on the number 
of days absent to be considered allow- 
able during the probationary period, 
above which the employee would not 
be retained permanently? In this way, 
absence-prone employees might be 
eliminated. Regardless of whatever 
other reasons there may be for not 
establishing this type of policy, sta- 
tistical considerations alone seem to 
argue against it. This can be demon- 
strated by setting various allowable 
limits and examining the effect on the 
group studied. 

Suppose the company average of 
four days’ absence in six months were 
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set as the limit beyond which pro- 
bationary employees would not be 
retained permanently. Applying this 
limit to the group, 28 per cent of 
those who would be retained had 
more absence than the company aver- 
age during their second six months. 
This is essentially the same ratio that 
existed without eliminating any of the 
new employees. Moreover, 48 per cent 
of those who would have been re- 
leased had better-than-average records 
during their second six months of 
employment; and if employees who 
had twice as much absence as the 
average, or more, during their second 
six months were considered as possi- 
ble absence-prone employees, the four- 
day limit would affect only 36 per 
cent of them. 

Obviously, such measures would 
not improve the situation. Nor would 
a higher limit be more discriminating. 
For example, a six-day limit would 
eliminate only 28 per cent of the high- 
absence people, while 50 per cent of 
those who would be released actually 
had better-than-average records after 
probation. 

On the other hand, setting a limit 
of less than four days would also be 
impracticable, not only for reasons 
such as the costs involved in recruiting 
and training new employees or the 
availability of labor, but on statistical 
grounds alone—a limit as low as two 
days, for example, would still elimi- 
nate only 76 per cent of the high-ab- 
sence employees. It must be concluded, 
therefore, that establishing a limit on 
allowable absence during the proba- 
tionary period is not a practicable 
approach to the company’s absence 
problem. 


Other aspects of the company-wide 
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study that proved to be of special 
interest emerged from the variations 
that were found when the data were 
analyzed by departments. 


Departmental Variations 


An investigation was made, for ex- 
ample, to determine whether em- 
ployees were consistently absent either 
immediately before or after their 
days off, in the belief that such a pat- 
tern might indicate a problem area. 
According to the laws of probability, 
single-day absences should be dis- 
tributed evenly over the five working 
days—thus two-fifths or 40 per cent 
of the single-day absences should fall 
on the two days that come either be- 
fore or after the employees’ off-days. 
The data showed, however, that 49 
per cent of all single-day absences 
actually occurred before or after off- 
days. This deviation did not indicate 
a serious problem on a company-wide 
basis, but an analysis by departments 
showed wide variations, some depart- 
ments having more than 60 per cent 
of all single-day absences occurring 
before or after the employees’ off- 
days. With this type of analysis, possi- 
ble problem areas can thus be 
pinpointed. 

The analyses by departments also 
provided some important clues to the 
administration of the absence pay 
plan. It has been commonly believed 
that absence is encouraged if pay is 
allowed for it and, conversely, that it 
is discouraged when pay is denied. 
If a department is operating under 
this philosophy, it may be assumed 
that a higher percentage of its em- 
ployees will be denied some absence 
pay during the year. The actual per- 
centages varied widely among depart. 
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Pamw-ABSENCE 
Rate 


10 days and over 
9.1 to 9.9 days 19.7 
76 to 9.0 days 13.8 
5.6 to 7.5 days 7.2 
5.5 days and under 74 


24.9 





TABLE 8 
Paid-Absence Rates in Relation to 
Extent of Denial of Some Absence Pay 
(Men Employees—Trades and Manual Skills) 


Per Cent or Employees 
Deniep Some Assence Pay 


Note: The actual product-moment correlation for the 31 departments was .61. 


NuMBER oF 
DEPARTMENTS IN GrouP 


6 








ments. In seven departments, some 
absence pay was denied to 20 per 
cent or more of the employees during 
the year, yet six of the departments 
had higher-than-average paid absence 
rates. At the other extreme, 19 depart- 
ments denied pay to less than 5 per 
cent of their employees, yet only two 
of these had higher-than-average ab- 
sence rates. 

This relationship, though apparently 
significant, might be affected by the 
composition of the work group (the 
number of women employees, and the 
job classifications). Hence another 
analysis was made to eliminate this 
factor. Again, the same pattern em- 
erged. An analysis of men employees 
in the trades and manual skills classi- 
fication, the largest single classifica- 
tion in the company, showed that, in 
the 12 departments with paid-absence 
rates of more than nine days a year 
(higher than average for this group), 
pay had been denied for some absence 
to 22.5 per cent of the employees. At 
the lower extreme, in the 13 depart- 
ments with paid absence rates of 7.5 


days or less, only 7.3 per cent of the 
employees had had some absence pay 
denied. The relationship between these 
two factors throughout the 31 depart- 
ments is shown in Table 8. 

The question of cause and effect 
immediately comes up for considera- 
tion. Are absence rates higher because 
more employees are denied pay—or 
are more employees denied pay because 
they are absent “too much”? Although 
the question cannot be answered defi- 
nitely from these data alone, the im- 
plications would seem to be the same 
in either case. Those departments 
which have developed an administra- 
tive pattern that denies some pay to 
many employees still have not de- 
veloped low absence rates—in fact, the 
contrary seems to be true. These find- 
ings may not justify the conclusion 
that denying pay for some absence 
causes the paid-absence rate to in- 
crease, but they do give reason to 
question whether denying pay for ab- 
sence is an effective approach to the 
problem. 
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Here again, the influence of em- 
ployee attitudes upon absence rates 
may be a factor. Departments operat- 
ing under strict administrative policies 
may create attitudes in their employees 
which result in their taking more time 
off for “allowable” reasons than they 
might otherwise do. 


Influence of Administrative Patterns 
On Absence Rates 


From an administrative standpoint, 
another question presents itself: Is 
there any relationship between the 
management level which administers 
the absence pay plan and rates of 
absence? Specifically, is the absence 
record better when the first-line super- 
visor decides whether absence shall be 
paid for or not, than it is when this 
decision is made at a higher level? Or 
is the reverse true? An answer to this 
question could be of considerable im- 
portance to the company since, for 60 
per cent of the employees, the decision 
whether to pay for absence is made 
by a higher level of supervision. 

Allowing for the composition of the 
work group in each department, an 
analysis of the data showed that ab- 
sence rates were better than average 
for 71 per cent of the departments in 
which the pay decision was made by 
first-level supervision, whereas they 
were better than average for only 48 
per cent of the departments in which 
the pay decision was made by higher- 
level supervision. 

This question was also analyzed in 
terms of single-day absences. Excessive 
single-day absences may be a better 
indicator of absence problems than 
absence rates alone, since serious ill- 
nesses are excluded. The percentage 
of employees having more single days 


of absence than the average during 
the year—termed, for easier reference, 
“excessive’—was computed for each 
department. For men employees, this 
percentage was found to vary by de- 
partments from zero to 58 per cent. 
(The number of women employees 
was too small in many departments for 
this percentage to be a meaningful 
figure. ) 

Of 14 departments in which 30 per 
cent or more of the men employees 
had excessive single-day absences, 64 
per cent placed the responsibility for 
administering the absence pay plan 
with higher-level supervision. At the 
other extreme, of 14 departments in 
which 15 per cent or less of the em- 
ployees had excessive single-day ab- 
sences, 64 per cent placed the respon- 
sibility for administering the absence 
pay plan with the first-line supervisor. 
This analysis, together with some 
further study of the differences in 
administration among departments, 
seems to indicate that, while a good 
absence record can be achieved by 
close supervision of absence pay at a 
high level (department head or as- 
sistant), a much higher percentage 
of the groups that give decision-mak- 
ing responsibility to the first-line 
supervisor has achieved records that 
are equally as good, or better. 

On the other hand, the data also 
suggest that merely giving the first- 
line supervisor responsibility for 
decisions in this area does not of itself 
assure a good absence record. In com- 
paring the absence study with findings 
from an employee attitude survey? 


made about the same time in one 


* This survey was made by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan with Dr 
Floyd Masn as Project Director 
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TABLE 9 


Employee Awareness of Concern over Absenteeism 
Compared with Excessive Single-Day Absences 


Per Cent or Empiovees 
Unaware oF Supervison’s 


DEPARTMENT Concern Over ABSENTEEISM ABSENCES 
A 27 45 
B 14 31 
Cc 7 2 
D 6 19 
E 5 20 
F 1 17 


Pea Cent or Empcorvess 
Wirn Excessive One-Day 








group of departments, it appeared 
that even though the supervisor has 
this decision-making responsibility, he 
must also make employees aware that 
he is concerned about absences. For 
example, among the statements in the 
attitude survey with which employees 
were asked to express agreement or 
disagreement was, | don’t think my 
supervisor disapproves if people are 
absent. The percentage of employees 
agreeing with this statement in each 
of the six departments covered by the 
attitude survey, and the same depart- 
ments’ excessive single-day absence 
records are shown in Table 9. As will 
be seen, the more employees are aware 
of their supervisor’s concern over ab- 
sences, the less absenteeism there tends 


to be. 


This comparison may point to only 
one of several factors at work, but it 
serves to illustrate how research data 
from various sources, if brought to- 
gether and focused on a problem. can 
provide useful insights. 


Conclusion 


The findings reported here would 
seem to have important implications 
for management in the administration 
of an absence-pay plan as well as in 
the search for solutions to absence 
problems. This report has not at- 
tempted to present all the findings of 
the absence study or to indicate all 
the investigations which have been 
or could be made. Rather, its aim has 
been merely to illustrate the type of 
guidance which can be obtained if 
adequate records are available for 
analysis. 





Mast of the conventional arguments for 
grantiag fringe benefits seem to rest on shaky 
economic foundations. It is high time, a leading 
industrial relations executive suggests, to estab- 
lish some basic criteria for evaluating future 


demands. 


Fringe Benefits: 


Some Neglected Considerations 


RECENT STUDIES show that fringe ben- 
efits, or employee benefits over 


and above base wages, in some com- 
panies account for as much as 50 per 
cent of the total wage bill. In its latest 
survey of fringe benefit expenditures, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce found that the cost of pensions, 


vacations, sick benefits, holidays, and 
other employee benefits averaged 
about 20 per cent of the total wage 
bill, with a range from 5 to over 50 
per cent. Small, big, and middle-sized 
business alike share this load—and 
ultimately, of course, it is passed along 
to the consumer. 

So far, however, most fringe benefit 


' The term “fringe benefits” needs more clear-cut 

definition. It has been taken to mean eny kind 
of employee benefit, or only those cost items 
negotiated in the labor agreement, or, still more 
narrowly, only those benefits which appear in 
the employee's pay check. Furthermore, the 
word “fringe” is misleading when applied to 
profit-sharing of bonus arrangements amount 
ing to as much as 25 per cent of base pay. In 
this paper, however, “fringe benefit” will refer to 
any kind of benefit which costs somebody some 
thing and is over and above the base rate of 
pay. This excludes legally required overtime, 
unemployment insurance, and Federal Social 
Security payments on the grounds that they are 
Present costs and, being legally required, are 
presently outside the control of any particular 
company. Wage incentive payments are not 
included since presumably they represent direct 
additional compensation for measured additional 
work. On the other hand, indirect profit-shar 
ing schemes are considered a fringe benefit if 
they are not directly related to an individual's 
work output. 


studies have been preoccupied with 
oniy two phases of the general prob- 
lem: (a) How much and what kind 
of benefits employers provide; and 
(b) how to set up uniform procedures 
fur calculating the costs of benefits 
in order to permit inter-company com- 
parison. But very little has been 
written (though a great deal has been 
said, especially during bargaining 
sessions) about the reasons for provid- 
ing any such benefits at all. 

The purpose of this article is two- 

fold: 

l. To examine the reasons con- 

ventionally given for granting 
fringe benefits. 
To develop some __ thinking 
which may serve as a rationale 
for fringe benefit programs and 
to establish criteria by which 
proposed benefits may be eval- 
uated. 


The Arguments for Fringe Benefits 


What are the arguments usually ad- 
vanced to justify concessions on fringe 
benefits? 

More frequently than not, manage- 
ment is placed in the unenviable posi- 
tion of granting a fringe benefit under 
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some sort of compulsion. Sound think- 
ing about “why we should do it” is 
often displaced by such expedient 
reasoning as “we must do it—other- 
wise we will face dissatisfaction or a 
grievance or, perhaps, a strike.” 

Let us take time (while there’s no 
fire to put out) to examine some of 
the reasons why employees are con- 
sidered to be entitled to such things 
as vacations, pensions, sick benefits, 
and the like. Following are some of 
the conventional reasons, listed with- 
out any attempt to appraise their 
validity and not necessarily in order 
of importance. 

1. It is the “right” thing to do. It is 
not productive to argue what is 
“right”—who is to say whether a par- 
ticular course of action is “right” or 
“wrong”? Suffice it that we belong to 


a generation which feels some respon- 
sibility for the deserving who are in 
trouble through no direct fault of 
their own. We believe in providing 
some income for the disabled, for 


example—sick benefit plans which 
keep some money coming into the 
home of the sick or injured employee 
are accepted almost universally as 
good practice. And an_ increasing 
number of employers sincerely believe 
it is right to share the profits of a 
going enterprise, to provide some sort 
of retirement income, and to do their 
best to stabilize employment. As Berle 
puts it, a prime characteristic of 
twentieth century capitalism is a cor- 
porate consciousness akin to the feel- 
ing of being one’s brother’s keeper. 

2. It is necessary to attract and re- 
tain employees. A quick glance 
through the classified section of any 
newspaper will demonstrate this point. 
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Do you ever see an ad like this: 
“Opportunity for a hard-working 
young man ready to start in at the 
bottom and, by initiative and self- 
reliance, work his way up as far as 
his ability and determination will 
permit”? 

More likely, the 1957 pattern will 
look like this: 

Wanted: Sales Clerk, aged 18-25. 40- 

hour week with one-hour lunch period 

in our new cafeteria—at prices below 
cost. Top pay. 20-minute coffee period 
morning and afternoon. Pension plan. 

Seven paid holidays. 

One wonders, to be sure, what 18 
year-old is interested in a pension 
plan—but that’s the way the ad reads. 

In this era of labor shortages, em- 
ployers have discovered that, unless 
they offer the conventional fringe ben- 
efits, they cannot hire or retain the 
employees they need. In fact, where 
the market is really tight and appli- 
cants have learned to shop for jobs, 
the conventional inducements do not 
suffice and something new must be 
added. Thus, we find a Chicago office 
offering free taxi service to and from 
commuter trains in the hope of en- 
ticing suburban stenographers in to 
the city. What’s more—it works! 

3. Unions must keep on demanding 
“more.” In these days a union must 
keep getting “more” to survive. Amer- 
ican workers—never really comfort- 
able when organized or regimented 
and never basically collectivized— 
demand _ continuous _ betterment 
through their unions as the price of 
membership and are quick to complain 
or resign if the union, in their opinion, 
doesn’t produce. The clever union 
official recognizes not only the need 
for “more” but also the need for 
something “different” to keep his 
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membership in line. He is in some- 
what the same position as the em- 
ployer in a tight labor market—or 
the manufacturer who finds it neces- 
sary to increase already unneeded 
horsepower to sell a basically un- 
changed motor car. 


Furthermore—and this is probably 
more pertinent to today’s problem— 
the experienced union negotiator and 
his members recognize that basic 
rates may rise and fall with economic 
changes and that 10 cents won 
this year may be lost in whole or in 
part next year. An agreement to pay 
for time lost on six or seven or eight 
holidays may be a more permanent 
benefit than a wage increase, one 
which is not likely to be shucked off 
in hard times. It will be interesting 
to observe what happens to this con- 
cept if and when times get tough. Is 
it realistic to assume that employees 
may then be willing to trade off the 
fringe, the intangible, the prospective, 
for the more immediate bread-and- 
butter stuff? 


Indeed, the bread-and-butter think- 
ing has appeared more frequently in 
recent bargaining than many people 
realize. A number of UAW locals 
protested the 5-cent supplementary 
unemployment benefit hegotiated by 
Reuther and demanded instead an 
across-the-board increase of a like 
amount. AFL locals in the can indus- 
try refused the SUB plan negotiated 
by the Steelworkers and took a flat 
wage increase instead. This apparent 
trend in interest—from remote bene- 
fits to immediate doliars—may reflect 
at least three things: (a) Benefit 
structures are reaching a temporary 
satiation point; (b) increased leisure 
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time has stimulated the need for more 
spending money; and (c) the desire 
to “have it now” outweighs the golden 
prospect of the future. 


Finally—and by no means in con- 
tradiction with what has just been said 
—the average worker is highly inter- 
ested in having time to use the money 
he has gained. Very often unions 
trade off an increase in base rates for 
an additional holidy or more vacation 
or a generous leave-of-absence policy 
—and with fairly strong support from 
their membership. Since 1910, in- 
creases in productivity, averaging 
about 2.5 per cent per year, have been 
split approximately as follows: one- 
third for more leisure time and two- 
thirds for higher wages. 


4. A government board sets a pat- 
tern and generalizes it. Before the era 
of the War Labor Board, very few 
companies provided for paid holidays; 
a single week’s vacation, frequently 
unpaid, was typical; night rate dif- 
ferentials of 3 cents an hour were 
considered high. Yet, by 1945, the 
WLB pattern of six paid holidays, one 
week’s vacation after two years’ serv- 
ice and two weeks after five, and the 
4-cent and 6-cent night differential 
was well on its way to becoming the 
standard. 

More recently, the steel pension for- 
mula encouraged by the 1949 presiden- 
tial commission and the union shop 
fostered by the 1952 Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board have been picked up and 
are being generalized in much the 
same fashion. these for- 
mulas are imposed on industry, but 
often they are accepted under pressure 
of the need to keep up with the com- 
petitive labor market. 


Sometimes 
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5. A union forces a concession and 
generalizes it. The Steelworkers make 
no bones about it—a concession won 
from Big Steel must appear in every 
contract “owned” by the Steelworkers. 
The 1949 pension program, mentioned 
earlier, again may serve as an example. 

The Steelworkers are not the only 
ones, of course—the Auto Workers, 
the Mine Workers, and other “name” 
unions follow the same policy and the 
newspapers play it up. Though less 
publicized, the same thing goes on in 
the ILGWU, the Glassmakers, the 
Rubber Workers, and countless other 
unions with national affiliates or in- 
dustry-wide control of some sort. 

The SUB plan initiated in Ford by 
the UAW in the summer of 1955 be- 
came a “must” in the General Motors 
bargaining. It was then forced in at 
Chrysler; it was made a contract con- 
dition at American Motors but the 
corporation was neither ready, able, 
nor willing to accept the load at that 
time and the union, recognizing the 
situation, “delayed” its demand. 

6. “We can afford it.” The excess 
profits tax, much maligned by em- 
ployers and unions alike, deserves 
some credit for the initiation of many 
pension and profit-sharing plans. The 
18-cent dollar virtually shouted “Now 
is the time to finance past-service 
credits!” or “We'd rather give it to 
our employees than to Uncle Sam.” 
While the current 52 per cent rate 
does not encourage the same generos- 
ity, it is never absent from the think- 
ing of top management. 

Of more significance to the recipient 
of benefits is the fact that certain ben- 
efits are not directly taxable. A sizable 
pension contribution by a company is 
not considered part of the employee's 
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income until he receives it as a benefit 
when he retires or dies or becomes 
totally disabled. This makes good 
sales talk when an employer (or a 
union) prefers not to add to the base 
wage dollar. 

7. “We can get a better deal for 
our employees.” A group life in- 
surance plan can provide long-term 
insurance for a very reasonable cost. 
The same insurance bought by an in- 
dividual will cost, at different age 
levels, from one and one-half to five 
times the group cost. Employers can 
save their employees a considerable 
sum of money and at little bookkeep- 
ing cost to themselves. 

8. Keeping up with the Jones's. 
Let no one minimize the potency of 
this reason, especially in a _public- 
relations-conscious firm. It is not an 
unusual occurrence for one company 
president, after lunching with another, 
to come back to his office and order 
studies made of plans “like the one 
Jones has.” Indeed, in some large 
companies, periodic surveys are made 
of the fringe benefits provided by 
other companies, and modifications, 
additions, and substitutions may be 
made merely on the basis of these 
surveys. Theodore Levitt, in discussing 
Riesman’s concept of the changing 
character of the American business 
man, points out that the president 
of a company may actually gain 
more prestige—and greater personal 
satisfaction—by instituting a novel 
procedure which is expensive but does 
not produce than by adhering to an 
accepted procedure which produces 
and makes a profit. 

To be sure, the president may, and 
does, argue that the idea must be 
good if Jones uses it because Jones is 
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smart and successful. Or—if none of 
the other arguments we have listed 
can be resorted to—that he must keep 
ahead of the game and move in antici- 
pation of pressure. However this may 
be, it should not be overlooked that 
keeping up with the Jones’s is a potent 
argument in itself. 


Some Basic Criteria 


We have listed eight of the reasons 
(there may be any number of others) 
usually given for granting a fringe 
benefit. Even though no attempt has 
been made to evaluate these as good 
or bad or to disparage the motives be- 
hind them, it is evident enough that, 
with the exception of the first item, 
they are based on pressure politics or 
selfish considerations and lack a con- 
sistent economic rationale. 

What kind of thinking, then, should 
guide management in considering the 
problem of fringe benefits? 

In this section, we should like to 
suggest certain criteria which may 
provide a sounder basis than that of 
expediency for judging the merits of 
any proposed fringe benefit. Since 
there are no generally accepted and 
published rules in this area—the 
thinking set forth below has been ex- 
pounded elsewhere but not systema- 
tized—it is to be hoped that this dis- 
cussion will serve as a starter. 

1. The benefit should be of value 
both to the employer and the em- 
ployee. In most cases, of course, 
“value” is difficult to assess. For 
example, a paid holiday is unques- 
tionably of positive value to the em- 
ployee in that he works less without 
loss of pay, he has more time for 
recreation and for his family, he 
enjoys a break in the work routine, 
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and so on. On the other hand, it may 
offer few positive values to the em- 
ployer. True enough, he may not need 
to keep production going (yet over- 
head and labor cost go on); or he 
may get more and better work from 
a relaxed and rested employee (though 
a one-day respite from work would 
scarcely produce this effect, whereas 
a vacation of several days might). On 
balance, the value of a paid holiday 
to an employer may be positive only 
in the sense that he would experience 
trouble of some sort if he did not 
grant it. 

On the other hand, a sick benefit 
plan has decided positive values both 
to employers and employees. The em- 
ployer with a soundly financed and 
administered plan is immediately re- 
lieved of a social or moral obligation 
to provide income out of his operat- 
ing expenses during enforced absence, 
and the employee is not cut loose with- 
out support. 

2. The benefit should not dis- 
criminate against the third party who 
pays the bill—the consumer. The 
consumer is entitled to pay as little as 
possible for what he buys. Should he 
be expected to pay more than a fair 
price in order that employees who 
produce the goods may enjoy privi- 
leges and easements he himself may be 
denied? This is a very real problem 
in those industries where a high 
fringe benefit cost is coupled with a 
high direct labor cost. If the direct 
labor cost is, say, 33 per cent of all 
manufacturing costs, and the added 
fringe cost is 30 per cent of the labor 
cost, then the manufacturing cost of 
the article is increased about 10 per 
cent. The consumer is then required 
to pay the higher cost so that certain 
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other citizens may enjoy paid vaca- 
tions and holidays, free lunches, and 
other perquisites which the con- 
sumer may not be able to finance for 
himself. 

Of course, the addition of a single 
fringe item—for example, payment for 
attending the funeral of a member of 
the immediate family—is a cost of 
minor significance. But it is the cost 
of the total package that counts, and 
this is reaching alarming proportions. 
With the cost of labor estimated at 95 
per cent of the total cost of produc- 
tion, payments for no production may 
not be to the over-all economic good 
of the community. 

Some day, perhaps, the consumer 
will assert his right to share in the 
increased productivity of American 
industry. He may well argue that 
there should be no further reduction 
in hours or increases in base pay until 
he gets high quality products at a sig- 
nificantly lower cost. Already, we are 
hearing the voice of the American 
farmer on this subject. Despite a 
large electrical company’s boast that 
the cost of a refrigerator has been 
reduced 10 per cent in the last 10 
years, the general consumer can stick 
to the figures and point to the loss of 
more than 10 per cent in the over-all 
purchasing price of the dollar in the 
same period. 

3. The benefit should not inter- 
fere with the sound operation of the 
business. It is usually considered 
axiomatic that any proposal which 
does not contribute directly or in- 
directly in some measurable degree, 
to getting out a product that can be 
sold at a profit is economically and 
socially undesirable. On this assump- 
tion to be sure, any fringe benefit is 
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wrong. Perhaps a better way to 
phrase the same general thinking is to 
say that any action which interferes 
with production—or which unduly 
raises the cost of production—is 
wrong. 

Vacations certainly interfere with 
production unless management either 
learns to schedule production “around” 
the vacation period and has the capa- 
city to produce enough in, say, 49 
weeks for a consumer demand of 52 
weeks, or, in the event of a sudden 
consumer demand at the vacation 
period, can reschedule the vacations. 
An important consideration is the cost 
of providing extra capacity so that 
vacations do not interfere with needed 
production. 

On the other hand, many benefits, 
such as profit sharing, are demon- 
strably aids to production or causes of 
increased production. In general, those 
benefits which provide more compen- 
sation for more production—incen- 
tives of any sort—may be said to be 
economically sound; whereas those 
benefits which provide the same com- 
pensation for less work are undesir- 
able in the economic sense. In quite 
another sense, however—in that vaca- 
tions, for example, may make for more 
rested and potentially more productive 
workers—even the same-for-less bene- 
fits may be desirable. 

Nonetheless, if overhead and fixed 
labor costs are kept in mind, it would 
appear socially and economically de- 
sirable for management to seek bene- 
fit plans predicated on the more-for- 
more basis and to question seriously 
the extension of the same-for-less 
variety. 

4. The cost of the benefit must be 
calculable and its financing realistic 
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and actuarially sound. In 1949, the 
major steel companies were forced to 
extend their pension philosophy and 
the result was the famous $100-a- 
month pension schedule—company 
benefits plus Social Security. A pension 
schedule of the same type was made 
an essential condition for any contract 
settlement by the Steelworkers and is 
now a part of the agreements with 
small, large, and medium-size steel 
producers and fabricators. With this 
as a starter, the next round made the 
$125 pension the norm. In 1955, the 
move continued upward, with GE 


talking about minimum total retire- 
ment incomes of around $200 a month. 

Aside from the question whether the 
larger companies actually have ade- 
quately financed the past-service cred- 
its called for in their pension plans, 


it is certain that many of the smaller 
companies have not done so—and, 
perhaps, cannot. To illustrate, let us 
take a hypothetical case. 


Assuming an employee will be eligible 
for $108.50 in Social Security and for 
a $200 minimum retirement income, 
there must be accumulated for him by 
age 65 the sum of about $14,500 if his 
immediate life annuity is purchased 
through an insurance company, or about 
$10,000 if his company finances the pen- 
sion itself. 

Again, assuming insurance company an- 
nuities, 3 per cent interest on fund ac- 
cumulations, and an individual 40 years 
of age who has 25 years to serve before 
retirement, the company must set aside 
about $400 in each of these 25 years to 
get the $14,500 needed at age 65. (If 
the employee is 64, the company must 
set aside the whole $14,500 in one year, 
but since many years of past-service 
credits are included, the company may 
take credit on income tax for only one- 
tenth of this sum.) 

At $400 a year—assuming that the com- 
pany is a small fabricator with 100 em- 
ployees, that 75 of these employees, by 
actuarial count, will attain age 65 in the 
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company’s employ, and that the average 
age of employees is 40—the annual cost 
for pensions alone will amount to $30,000 
—certainly a stiff annual commitment 
for a small firm. And it must be hept 
in mind that the promise of a pension 
is a moral as well as a legal obligation. 


It is not necessary to argue whether 
pensions are desirable per se. The 
question is simply this: In a small 
firm, is it financially sound, even 
though actuarially possible, to assume 
such a heavy commitment? Many 
small firms have ducked the question 
of past-service credits and funding; 
they are paying out of current funds 
the monthly pensions due retired em- 
ployees. This is risky, to say the least 
—for the company, for its pension- 
ers, and for the employees who work 
under the assumption that they will 
be pensioned. 

The cost of some fringes can’t be 
calculated realistically. Take for ex- 
ample a 10-minute relief period, morn- 
ing and afternoon. This represents 
about 4 per cent of an 8-hour work 
day—but does it represent a 4 per cent 
added cost? Actually, where relief 
periods are introduced, experience 
shows that production in the seven 
hours and 40 minutes remaining of 
the work day is often greater than in 
the previous eight-hour day. Hence 
the anomaly of producing more with 
the same equipment in less time. This 
is used to justify demands for longer 
relief periods, for shorter work days, 
etc., but there must be some point 
along the line where additional equip- 
ment or a larger workforce is needed 
to maintain—or increase—production. 
At this point, a study of extended 
costs is required and such information 
is not readily available in the litera- 
ture. 
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One further word on calculating the 
cost of fringe benefits. The current 
habit of discussing such costs as a 
percentage of the base rates is mis- 
leading, not only to those who read 
the literature, but also to those who 
should be most concerned—to man- 
agement itself. Percentages facilitate 
comparisons, of course, but the im- 
portant consideration may be dollars. 
Unless management is extremely alert 
to its labor balance sheet, it may be 
somewhat surprised to find that what 
appears to be a trifling percentage 
actually adds up, in dollars, to the 
total manufacturing cost for a given 
period. Probably the only realistic 
method is to translate any increased 
charge into cost per unit of produc- 
tion, on the understanding that secu- 
rity reasons may then prevent a com- 
pany from comparing its fringe costs 
with its competitors’. 

5. The benefit should not be a re- 
ward separate and apart from per- 
formance. This stipulation is prob- 
ably of more interest to the personnel 
practitioner than the previous ones 
and of more immediate concern to him 
than to other management people. The 
personnel man trains himself to ex- 
pect returns on his benefit investments 
—some quite intangible, of course, 
and based on faith; others more direct. 
There is an intangible return to a 
paid vacation; there is a very tangible 
return to a group life insurance or 
pension program. 

The growing practice of paying for 
holidays which do not fall on an em- 
ployee’s regular work day is a prime 
example of a reward apart from per- 
formance. The principle of paying for 
holidays was, and should be, that pay- 
ment is made for time lost because 
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a holiday falls on a work day. There 
is good reason for maintaining a 
man’s earnings during a work week 
necessarily shortened by a holiday. 
There is no such logic in rewarding 
an employee who continues to draw 
his normal week’s pay by paying him 
extra for a holiday which falls on his 
day off. (This questionable gratuity 
has no parallel in the generally accept- 
able practice, required under many 
state laws, of celebrating on Monday 
holidays which fall on Sunday.) 

Another benefit which falls into 
this category is the payment of pre- 
miums, in whole or in part, on a 
hospitalization-surgical insurance pro- 
gram. Unlike group life insurance, 
under which a participant may pur- 
chase protection at a rate far below 
that on an individual policy, this type 
of insurance can be purchased by an 
individual, in almost any city in the 
land, just as inexpensively as by a 
group, and company payments repre- 
sent, therefore, not a saving but a 
sheer gift. 

Though some may argue that such 
plans are of tangible value to the em- 
ployer since at least they should pro- 
duce healthier workers who will stay 
on the job, the facts do not yet sup- 
port such a conclusion. Even if they 
did, would this kind of reasoning then 
justify an employer’s ordering and 
paying for the food consumed by his 
employees on the grounds that diet 
in large part determines physical fit- 
ness and, in turn, productivity? 

Rather, payment for such benefits 
by an employer might well be labeled 
charity in the meanest sense of that 
word. One wonders why self-respect- 
ing citizen-workers do not mightily 
resent the implication that they are un- 
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able to provide for themselves. Prob- 
ably the generalizing of benefits has 
clothed them with a measure of re- 
spectability. But sin does not become 


a virtue, just because everybody sins. 


6. The benefit must lend itself to 
uniform, equitable, and strict admin- 
istration. Some benefit programs are 
so loosely or so inequitably admin- 
istered as to leave the door wide open 
for abuse. The United Mine Workers’ 
Welfare Fund is reported, for example, 
to have reduced its $1,000 death bene- 
fit to $500 plus 10 monthly living ex- 
pense payments because, as soon as 
it began paying death benefits, mining 
town funerals, formerly priced at from 
$50 to $200, shot up overnight to a 
uniform price of $998.75. This, in- 
cidentally, affords a good illustration 
of the wisdom of modifying a benefit 


to reduce the chance of its primary 
purposes’ being defeated by outsiders. 

Payment for time lost on holidays 
presents a problem in equitable ad- 


ministration. Some contracts make 
payment conditional on working the 
day before and after the holiday; 
some, on working the day before or 
after. Yet an employee may be legiti- 
mately ill on either or both of these 
days, and not on the holiday. He feels 
gypped! Some companies have sought 
to avoid the problem by asking the 
absentee to state whether or not he 
would have worked had the holiday 
not fallen on the work day. But this 
procedure may merely reward the dis- 
honest employee. 

It is, of course, highly important 
to have uniform and strict rules of 
administration—and the administrator 
must be ever on the alert for loopholes. 
The well-known practice of the medi- 
cal profession of extending convales- 
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cence time for employees who are 
known to receive adequate disability 
benefits is a case in point. 


7. Benefits should have an identi- 
fable base. Earnings are one of the 
usual bases for calculating the amount 
of benefits; another is service. Some 
benefit structures combine both. What 
is important, however, is to develop 
a base in order to avoid the trap of 
flat or unvarying benefits. The em- 
ployee earning $100 a week who re- 
ceives, in common with the rest of his 
fellow-workers, a vacation payment of 
$75 a week may quite properly 
feel discriminated against. On the 
other hand, the same employee who 
receives less than $100 as a sick bene- 
fit payment may recognize the merits 
of the less-than-full-pay argument if 
it bears some identifiable relation to 
his usual earnings or to his service. 

Hourly- and weekly-paid employees 
live very closely to their usual pay 
checks. There is little room left, after 
fixed charges are paid, for unforeseen 
economic shifts. A benefit directly re- 
lated to the accustomed pay check ap- 
pears reasonable and logical, whether 
it is for sickness, a holiday, a pension, 
or a share in the profits. On the 
other hand, a flat benefit bearing no 
relationship to earnings may throw a 
critical load on an already strained 
budget. 

Furthermore, practically all employ- 
ees feel strongly about service and the 
feeling grows stronger, if not more 
rational, as time slips by. They feel 
they have “given the best years of 
their life” to the company and that 
this service should be recognized in 
every phase of the company’s person- 
nel program. For instance, many 
unions that have negotiated vigorously 
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for longer vacations for shorter-serv- 
ice employees are now publicly lament- 
ing the fact that the older employee 
does not receive adequate differentials 
in benefits. As labor mobility lessens, 
service increases—to the point where 
the 25-year service pin is common- 
place and the 40-year service man is 
requesting special recognition. Any 
benefit structure which does not take 
account of this fundamental attitude 
has a built-in source of dissatisfaction. 

8. The cost of the benefit should 
be shared. The argument for sharing 
is based upon these considerations: 
(a) Certain programs, such as medi- 
cal and health insurance, benefit in a 
tangible way both the employee and 
the employer; (b) the employer does 
not have an inherent liability for sup- 
plying such benefits (as he does for 
workmen’s compensation, for  in- 
stance) but he has sound moral and 
business reasons for making them 
available; (c) the employee has no 
right to them (as he does to his pay 
check) but rather an opportunity to 
participate; (d) therefore, since a 
truly mutual interest is involved, the 
cost of the benefit should be shared. 

How shared? It is impossible to 
weigh all the value factors that go 
into the equation; in the absence of 
valid weightings, a 50-50 split seems 
right and proper. 

Without attempting an exhaustive 
listing of which benefits should be on 
a contributory basis and which on a 
non-contributory, some general prin- 
ciples may be adduced here. Costs 
should be shared in all benefit pro- 
grams where the recipient obtains 
benefits for conditions and reactions 
not related to his work situation. This 


list would include sickness, non- 
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industrial injury, medical, surgical, 
hospital, services (ambulance, X-ray, 
etc.), and credit union benefits. The 
employer should pay the cost where 
the benefit is related to the work situ- 
ation—a list that would include wage 
incentive payments, profit sharing, 
annual bonuses, and the like. Pensions 
are difficult to categorize. The Su- 
preme Court has said they are de- 
ferred wages and would probably put 
them on the non-contributory list. 
Those who like the thought of a man 
participating in accumulating funds to 
ease his after-work years may prefer, 
however, to place pensions on the 
share side. 


Conclusion 


As a first step toward outlining a 
rational approach to the extension of 


fringe benefits, this article has listed 
and appraised some of the conven- 
tional reasons for granting such bene- 
fits and indicated certain criteria by 
which proposals for additional bene- 
fits may be evaluated. 

From the standpoint of satisfactory 


administration—and the 
well-being of the economy as a whole 
—these further steps are essential: 

1. Extended study of the effects of 
fringe benefits on the economy of the 
country, the morale of the recipients, 
and the equity of administration. 

2. Recognition of the importance of 
a rational rather than a compulsory 
approach to the extension of benefits 
and the attendant need for educating 
unions, management, and workers in 
this approach. 

3. Consideration of the more-for- 
more type of fringe benefits in pre- 
ference to the same-for-less or the 
less-for-same type. 


personnel 





. .. Understanding how union members actually 
feel about their unions may yield some clues to 
better communications—for management no less 
than for union leaders. 


What Union Members Think 


Of Unionism 


WALTER H. UPHOFF 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


ONE OF THE more commonly used 
techniques in present-day personnel 
administration is the employee atti- 
tude survey—a technique that has 
been of particular value in improving 
upward communications. The knowl- 
edge of employee feelings, opinions, 
beliefs, and attitudes derived from 
such surveys has materially aided in- 
dustrial leaders in the development of 
effective policies and practices in em- 
ployee relations. 

In the belief that the technique of 
attitude measurement could also be 
of service to unions, members of the 
staff of Minnesota’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Center established the Union 


MARVIN D. DUNNETTE 


Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company 


St. Paul 


Services Research Laboratory in 1952. 
Although the primary purpose of this 
research unit is to discover which 
union policies and practices may be 
most effective in achieving the major 
goals of unions, the findings to date 
should also be of interest to manage- 
ment. 

So far, the major effort of the group 
has been devoted to the construction 
of a Union Attitude Questionnaire and 
an analysis of the response obtained 
from a sample of 1,251 union mem- 
bers, representing 13 unions, and 100 
non-union members. The results throw 
into sharp relief some prevailing at- 
titudes toward unionism and indicate 
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SuB-SCALE 


. Unionism in General 1-20 


. Lecal Union in General 21-27 


3. Local Union Policies 
and Practices 


Local Union Officers 
. Loeal Union 
Administration 


. National Union 


. Diagnostic Items 





Distribution of Items in Union Attitude Questionnaire 


Irem NUMBERS 


TypicaL Item 


We need more laws to limit the 


power of labor unions. 


There isn’t a better union than the 
one I belong to. 


Fines should be levied 
tending meetings. 


for not at- 


chosen 


Officers of my union are 
because they are real leaders. 


Our union meetings are run in an 
efficient manner. 


Our national union interferes too 
much in our local affairs. 


I regard my union dues as a good 
investment. 








the value of the questionnaire as a 
diagnostic test of the effectiveness of 
a number of union policies and 
practices. 


Developing the Questionnaire 


Initially, a “pool” of 106 statements 
reflecting different attitudes toward 
unions was drawn up and tested on 
several groups.’ After analyzing the 
results of these tests, a number of 
additions and deletions were made. 
The 77 items remaining, comprising 
the questionnaire in its final form, 
have been grouped into seven cate- 
gories or sub-scales, as shown in the 
accompanying table.” 

1 In addition to the research staff of the In- 
dustrial Relations Center, these included 72 
persons in four Workers’ Education Classes 
conducted by Professor Uphoff and his staff, 
823 union rs, and 139 persons enrolled 
in night school supervision classes. 

* The questionnaire is reproduced in full in the 
authors’ monograph, Understanding the Union 


Member, Center, Univer- 


Industrial Relations 
sity of i ota, M | 1956. 


polis, Minn., 





After each statement on the ques- 
tionnaire, the respondent marks one 
of the following choices: Strongly 
Disagree, Disagree, Undecided, Agree, 
or Strongly Agree. The responses most 
favorable to the union are readily de- 
termined and the individual’s answers 
are scored on a scale ranging from 
zero to four, indicating the degree of 
favorableness toward unions. In simi- 
lar fashion, the percentages of favor- 
able or unfavorable responses for any 
given group can be computed. To 
provide checks on the validity of the 
questionnaire, respondents are classi- 
fied on the basis of certain external 
criteria as well: (1) Membership or 
non-membership in a union; (2) 
reasons for joining a union; (3) at- 
tendance at union meetings; and (4) 
position in the union (officer or rank 
and file). 


In comparing attitude scores of re- 





spondents with the various criteria 
listed above, it was found, as might 
be expected, that attitudes aie defi- 
nitely related to the degree of partici- 
pation in union affairs. For example, 
those with favorable attitudes toward 
unions are likely to have joined a 
union voluntarily; such persons, it 
appears, also attend a larger propor- 
tion of union meetings and are more 
likely to attain positions of union 
leadership than members with less 
favorable attitudes. 


Responses to the Questionnaire 


The responses of union members to 
selected items on the questionnaire 
are given below. Since the sample of 
1,251 persons represents a cross section 
of the membership in 13 different 
unions,’ the results may be taken as 
fairly representative of attitudes in 
the unions surveyed. It should be 
emphasized, however, that they are 
not necessarily representative of the 
attitudes of union members in general. 

The responses are grouped under 
the first six categories or sub-scales 
of the questionnaire. 

Unionism in general. The items in 
this category are designed to measure 
the extent to which members agree or 
disagree with certain general prin- 
ciples of unionism. 

l. If it were not for unions, we'd 
have little protection against favoru- 
ism on the job. 


Agree Disagree Undecided 


9% 9% 1% 
82 13 5 


Officers 
Rank & file 


* Auto Workers; Gas, Coke, and Chemical Work 
ers; Grain Millers; Lithographers; Machinists; 
Meat Cutters; Office Workers; Retail Clerks; 
Sheet Metal Workers; Tool and Die Makers; 
and Woodworkers. Their membership is located 
in three states of the Midwest and one on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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2. I think the best man should be 
kept on the job regardless of seniority. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 31% 59% 10% 
Rank & fle 4% Ww 12 


5. Employees of a firm have better 
wages and working conditions when 
all of them belong to unions. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 
94% 5% 1% 
88 8 4 


Officers 
Rank & file 


6. Unions should have something 
to say about whom the employer hires. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 52% 36% 12% 
Rank & file 33 57 10 


10. We need more laws to limit the 
power of labor unions. 


A gree 


Officers 10% 
Rank & file 21 58 21 


15. Workers should not have to 
join a union in order to hold a job. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
16% 7% 1% 
38 5] 12 


Disagree Undecided 
82% 8% 


Officers 
Rank & file 


According to these findings, union 
members agree overwhelmingly that 
unions protect their rights on the 
job and that employees enjoy better 
wages and working conditions when 
all of them belong to the union. By 
and large, these members do not feel 


the need for additional 
regulating labor unions. 
Agreement is far from unanimous, 
however, on seniority, union partici- 
pation in hiring, and union shop pro- 
visions. This lack of agreement stems 
in part from differences in the con- 
ditions under which the respondents 


are employed. As might be expected, 


legislation 
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persons with high seniority are more 
favorably disposed toward seniority 
arrangements than those with low 
seniority. To take another example, 
three-fourths of the members of a 
printing trades union favor union- 
employer cooperation in hiring, where- 
as only one-fifth of the Woodworkers 
and Meat Cutters express approval. 
It is evident that prevailing practices 
have a significant effect on attitudes. 
On the whole, these responses in- 
dicate that members believe the union 
influence to be a good one; they show 
less agreement than might have been 
expected, however, on certain specifics 
of the union-management relationship. 
Local union in general. The items 
in this category are designed to meas- 
ure the general attitudes of members 
toward their own local unions. 


22. in case of a strike, I’m sure 
we'd stick together. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 72% 11% 16% 
Rank & file 67 10 23 


27. My union is not spending 
enough time telling members about 
what it is doing. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 

Officers 33% 9% 71% 

Rank & file 37 42 21 


Although the respondents manifest 
a high degree of cohesiveness when 
confronted with the prospect of direct 
action such as striking, about one out 
of five is not sure how well the local 
union group would stick together in 
the event of a strike. 

The response to item 27 suggests 
that one of the most pressing prob- 
lems in the local union is that of ade- 
quate communication with the rank 
and file—one of three members feels 
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that the union does not spend enough 
time in telling the members about its 
activities. 

Local union policies and practices. 
The items in this category measure 
attitudes toward specific policies and 
practices of the local union. 


31. Our union dues are too low. 


Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 31% 52% 16% 
Rank & file 7 81 12 





32. There is not much “rhyme or 
reason” to the way our union votes 
to contribute to various appeals for 
money that come to it. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 


Officers 18% 63% 19% 
Rank & file 13 37 51 





33. We give our delegates too 
much money to spend when they go 
to conventions. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 

Officers 16% 69% 15% 

Rank & file 17 37 46 


35. Nearly everyone in our union 
knows what to do when he has a 
grievance complaint. 


Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 58% 36% 6% 
Rank & file 64 22 14 


36. Fines should be levied for not 
attending union meetings. 


Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 57% 5% 10% 
Rank & file 3 59 ll 





Obviously, only the most ardent 
pro-unionists think that their union 
dues are too low. If dues are unpopu- 
lar, so also is the practice of levying 
fines for non-attendance at union 
meetings. Surprisingly enough, al- 





though it had been assumed that 
agreement with this practice would 
indicate a pro-union attitude, many 
strong unionists seem to feel that fines 
are inappropriate as a means of in- 
creasing attendance. 

The need for better communications 
in local union affairs is reflected in 
this set of responses also. For ex- 
ample, it appears that a great many 
rank-and-file members lack the neces- 
sary information to form an opinion 
—either pro or con—on how the 
union reacts to appeals for money, or 
the amount of money spent by dele- 
gates to national conventions. 

That officers recognize this need for 
better communications is suggested by 
the responses to item 35, concerning 
grievances. More officers than rank- 
and-file members register the feeling 
that many members are poorly in- 
formed about grievance procedures. 
The range of variation in the re- 
sponses to this item is significant— 
when classified by unions, the per- 
centage of persons expressing dis- 
agreement ranges from 10 to 60 per 
cent, suggesting some striking differ- 
ences in the handling of grievances 
among the 13 unions represented. The 
diagnostic value of analyzing re- 


sponses to the questionnaire is evident 
here. 


Local union officers. The items in 
this category bear directly on the 
degree of satisfaction a member feels 
about his union officers and how they 
are doing their job. 


37. The local officers of my union 
are doing a good job. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 


Officers 9% 5% 6% 
Rank & file 73 10 18 
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4A. Officers of my union are chos- 
en because they are real leaders. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 68% 17% 15% 
Rank & file 55 16 28 


48. Our union officers get word to 
us promptly when something impor- 
tant comes up. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 

Officers 83% 12% 5% 

Rank & file 73 16 ll 


For the most part, the respondents 
seem to feel that their officers are 
doing a good job and that they were 
chosen for their leadership qualities. 
Moreover, even though communica- 
tions are a relatively serious problem 
for many of these unions, as has been 
indicated, the members feel that they 
“get the word” from their officers 
whenever something important comes 
up. 

Local union administration. The 
items in this category have to do with 
the conduct of union affairs, especial- 
ly the union meetings. 


49. Our union meetings are run in 
an efficient manner. 


Agree Disagree Undecided 
77% 13% 10% 
66 12 22 


Officers 
Rank & file 


52. Our union meetings are dull 
and uninteresting. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 16% 14% 10% 
Rank & file 22 56 22 


53. We have a well-planned “order 
of business” at our meetings. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 


81% 9% 10% 
62 13 25 


Officers 
Rank & file 
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The national union. The items in 


this category are designed to reflect 
attitudes toward the national union. 


57. The officers of my national 
union are paid too much. 
Agree Disagree Undecided 
Officers 14% 58% 27% 
Rank & file 18 29 53 


59. It is practically impossible to 
elect different officers in our national 
union. 

Agree Disegree Undecided 

Officers 21% 51% 28% 

Rank & file 16 36 48 


63. We don’t get enough help for 
our union educational program from 
the national union. 

Agree Disagree Undecided 

Officers W% 31% 29% 

Rank & file 21 20 59 


The most striking fact about at- 
titudes toward the national union is 
that a very large percentage of mem- 
bers express no opinion at all. Other 
research* has indicated that such un- 
decided responses usually stem from 
lack of information concerning the 
subject of the statement. It would 
seem. then, that more information is 
needed at the local level if members 
are to form attitudes toward union 
activities at the national level. 


* Marvin D. Dunnette, Walter H. Uphoff and 


Merriam Aylward, “The Effect of Lack of 
Information on Undecided Response in 
the Attitude Surveys,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, June, 1956, pp. 150-3. 
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Other Findings 

If the responses to all 77 items on 
the questionnaire are analyzed, some 
further patterns emerge. Toward 
unionism in general, the percentage of 
union officers displaying favorable 
attitudes is higher than that of rank- 
and-file members: (83 per cent and 
68 per cent respectively). On more 
specific points relating to the protec- 
tion afforded by unions, agreement 
between leaders and the rank and file 
is high. 

In dealing with statements about 
the local union in general, again more 
of the officers respond favorably (77 
per cent as against 63 per cent for 
the rank and file). On item 23, the 
great majority agree that “every union 
member should attend at least two out 
of three of his local meetings,”’—yet, 
from the information supplied on the 
face sheet of the questionnaire, it ap- 
pears that 18 per cent of the respond- 
ents attend no meetings, 44 per cent 
attend only one-fourth of the meetings 
or less, and 68 per cent attend less 
than half. 

With respect to local union policies 
and practices, the favorable responses 
average 65 per cent for officers and 
44 per cent for the rank and file. Sim- 
ilarly, the attitudes toward officers of 
the local union and its administration 
are more favorable among union 
officers than among the rank and file 
(77 and 64 per cent, and 78 and 63 
per cent respectively). 














Special Feature Section 


AS ALL ROADS are proverbially said to lead to 
Rome, so every approach to the problems of ixdus- 
trial organization seems ultimately to focus on the 
relationship between the individual worker and his 
supervisor. Few aspects of the total work situation 
have been more intensively studied. But if, at times, 
it sometimes seems as though nothing new can pos- 
sibly be said about the supervisor's role, the truth, 
rather, is that his role is continually changing. It is 
vastly different now from what it was at the turn of 
the century and will assuredly undergo still further 
change as the new industrial revolution gets under 
way. 

Fascinating though it may be to speculate on the 
skills that will be demanded of supervision in the 
push-button future, for most managements the prob- 
lem of building—and maintaining—an effective su- 
pervisory force in the here and now is of far more 
pressing concern. In the following pages will be 
found some significant current thinking about this 
problem in relation to four key areas: compensation, 
training, performance appraisal, and contract admin- 
istration. Of these contributions, the articles by Dean 
Rosensteel and William Karpinsky have been adapted 
from papers originally presented at AMA's recent 
Supervision Conference. 
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. . . What policies and practices do progressive 
companies follow to establish equitable rates of 
pay for their supervisory personnel? Here is a 
report on the initial findings of a nationwide 
survey recently carried out by AMA's Executive 
Compensation Service. 


Supervisory Compensation — 


An Interim Report 


DEAN H. ROSENSTEEL 


Director 


AMA Executive Compensation Service 


since AMA inaugurated its Executive 
Compensation Service six years ago, 
numerous requests for surveys of the 
compensation of supervisory manage- 
ment have been received. For some 
time, these requests were answered by 
referring subscribers to area surveys 
and other literature on the subject. 
Apart from the fact that the Execu- 
tive Compensation Service did not 
want to duplicate surveys that were 
already being made elsewhere, the 
study of supervisory compensation in- 
volves many problems that are dif- 
ferent from those encountered in other 
surveys of the Service. Such problems, 
for example, are the definition of the 
activities supervised, the magnitude 
or scope of the jobs reported, their 
geographical location, and the variety 
of methods which companies use to 
classify supervisory positions. 
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However, in the face of continued 
demands for information on super- 
visory compensation aleng the lines 
of other ECS reports, a pilot study 
was conducted that aimed at exploring 
the relationship of foremen’s compen- 
sation to that of general foremen and 
plant superintendents. This study 
yielded so much valuable information 
on foremen’s compensation as such 
that it was published in the form of 
a preliminary report. 

Response to the report, even in its 
preliminary form, was enthusiastic, 
and many suggestions were received 
that it be expanded to include all 
kinds of supervisory positions. It was 
decided, therefore, to repeat the sur- 
vey on an expanded basis, selecting 
for the purpose 110 companies in all 
major industries. The replies are still 
in process of being analyzed, but we 








have now reached the stage where 
this interim report can be made.* 

Before discussing the survey itself, 
it should be emphasized at the outset 
that compensation is only one part 
of the whole personnel program. In 
all progressive companies, as much 
emphasis is now placed on nonfinan- 
cial incentives—call them working 
conditions, human relations programs, 
or what you will—as on the compen- 
sation program itself. 

In short, compensation is only one 
element in programs which have as 
their purpose the creation of an at- 
mosphere that develops a friendly and 
cooperative spirit of fair play and a 
corporate integrity which provides 
for pleasant and rewarding associa- 
tions. Many research studies have 
shown that the best devised compen- 
sation programs will fail in a climate 
that is otherwise unsatisfactory, and 
that compensation programs which, 
by accepted standards, are relatively 
poor, can be surprisingly successful 
where working conditions and human 
relations factors have been given the 
attention they deserve. 


The Survey Method 


The traditional way for a company 
to conduct a wage survey is to select 
certain jobs that can be expected to 
have counterparts in other companies 
and, by the use of job descriptions, 
find out what other companies are 
paying for similar responsibilities. 
This method is not satisfactory for 
supervisory jobs, nor is it adapted 


* The preliminary report will be distributed to 
participants early im 1957. It is anticipated 
the final report will become a permanent fea- 
ture of the Executive Compensation Service. 
For subscription details, write The Director, 
Executive mpensation Service, AMA head- 
quarters. 
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for use by an organization such as 
the Executive Compensation Service. 

In the first place, because we are 
not an industrial concern, we do not 
have our own job descriptions. Sec- 
ondly, the job descriptions that are 
furnished us do not, as a rule, provide 
information on the scope or magni- 
tude of the responsibilities involved. 
In fact, except for varying degrees 
of authority and responsibility, and 
references to specific activities and 
duties, they read pretty much alike. 

For this reason, we follow an en- 
tirely different technique—one that 
has proved successful in our middle 
management surveys. In brief, we 
select as broad a cross-section of all 
types and sizes of companies as we 
can handle and, in effect, ask them 
to report on all their supervisory jobs. 
In larger companies, we ask for ex- 
amples of all the types of supervisory 
jobs they have. 

For each position, we ask a series 
of questions covering its status and 
scope. (We select companies that are, 
for the most part, known to have 
evaluated and classified their super- 
visory jobs.) When the replies are 
received, we analyze the data fur- 
nished and, as far as possible, group 
the jobs so as to bring those of simi- 
lar responsibilities together. Sufficient 
information is reported so that com- 
panies in various industries and of 
various sizes can compare their own 
compensation levels with those shown 
by the report for comparable jobs in 
other companies. 

The method is a long way from 
being perfected, and each new survey 
has brought forth comments that have 
enabled us to improve and refine each 


succeeding edition. In the present sur- 
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vey, the 110 companies have reported 
on some 5,000 positions. These will 
ultimately be classified under about 
40 different categories, each with at 
least six levels of scope and responsi- 
bility. 

Since the compensation for the 
positions reported ranges from about 
$4,000 to $15,000 annually, it is im- 
possible to generalize here about pay 
rates for the different types and levels 
of jobs covered by the survey. We 
can, however, discuss some of the 
practices that the participating com- 
panies follow to arrive at fair and 
equitable rates of pay. 


Position Evaluation 


In the first place, what methods are 
employed to establish rates of pay for 
supervisory personnel? Eighty-five of 
the 110 reporting companies, or 77 
per cent, use job-evaluation plans. It 
should be noted, however, this figure 
may be biased somewhat on the high 
side as compared with industry gener- 
ally because the companies selected 
were known to have given attention to 
compensation problems. 

Of the companies having job eval- 
uation plans, 38, or 45 per cent, use 
some form of point system. Thirteen, 
or 15 per cent, use the factor compari- 
son method and the remaining 34 
have informal ranking and classifica- 
tion plans. Interestingly enough, while 
these findings bear out the results of 
other surveys which have shown that 
the point system is the most favored 
method of job-evaluation in current 
use, the proportion of companies using 
factor comparison—only 15 per cent 
of the total—is much lower than that 
revealed by other surveys of the 
practices followed in establishing com- 
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pensation for production and salaried 
ofice employees. 

In passing, it may be of interest 
to note that the study shows a fairly 
consistent spread of about 33 per 
cent between the minimum and maxi- 
mum rates of established ranges. 


General Increases 


Having established these rate sched- 
ules, how do companies maintain 
them? What steps have they taken to 
insure that the compensation of their 
supervisory personnel has not been 
thrown out of balance by the steady 
increases in the pay of production 
workers and salaried office personnel 
during the past few years? 

In 25 per cent of the companies, 
no general increases have been granted. 
Presumably, these companies maintain 
proper relationships through individ- 
ual salary increases. The remaining 
75 per cent of companies report that 
they have granted general increases 
when rates of workers have been in- 
creased, and of these 70 per cent have 
adjusted their rate ranges as well as 
individual rates. 

Of the companies reporting general 
increases, one-third have granted uni- 
form flat amounts and the remainder 
percentage increases of from 3 to 8 
per cent. In about one-fourth, general 
increases have been granted up to 
about the $7,500-a-year level; 50 per 
cent have adjusted their rates and 
ranges up to about $12,000 a year, 
and the remainder have extended their 
increases to varying salary levels be- 
tween $13,000 and $22,000. Among 
this group, one company reported in- 
creases up to the $30,000 level, and 
six reported adjustments in the com- 
pensation of all employees. 





It is interesting to note that, in the 
companies granting flat increases, the 
maximum salaries subject to adjust- 
ment were lower than those rcported 
by companies using the percentage 
method. Half of the former group 
granted no increases above $7,500 a 
year; only three adjusted rates over 
$10,000, and none reported general 
increases over $12,000 a year. 

Evidence of some tendency not to 
grant general increases to supervisory 
employees is indicated by the fact 
that 10 companies reported that no 
general increases to supervisory em- 
ployees had been given since periods 
ranging from 1950 through 1954. 


Merit Increases 


In reply to the questions concerning 
their merit-increase policies, 20 per 
cent of the participating companies 
said that their supervisors were re- 
viewed for merit increases every six 
months; two-thirds review perform- 
ance at one-year intervals, and the 
remainder reported intervals of from 
18 months to two years. 

With only a few exceptions, the 
increases range from 5 to 10 per cent. 
The former figure is reported by 
about one-half of the companies. The 
others are evenly divided with as 
many companies reporting 10 per 
cent increases as report 6 per cent. 

Some confusion was apparently 
caused by a question designed to 
determine whether the companies that 
granted small increases granted them 
more often, or to a larger percentage 
of employees. A few companies in 
both the 5 and 10 per cent ranges said 
that they granted increases at six- or 
12-month intervals but only to 10 or 
15 per cent of their supervisory em- 
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ployees. This seems somewhat unlike- 
ly, unless general increases have al- 
most entirely replaced merit increases. 

For what the figures are worth, in- 
creases for up to 25 per cent of their 
supervisory personnel were reported 
by 16 per cent of the companies; 40 
per cent reported increases for up to 
50 per cent of their supervisors and 44 
per cent said that they granted regu- 
lar merit increases to between 75 and 
100 per cent. The size of the increases 
did not seem to bear any relation 
either to the percentage of supervisors 
receiving them or to the time interval 
between increases. 

Both general and merit increase 
policies are designed to maintain a 
reasonable and equitable differential 
between the compensation of super- 
visors and that of the people they 
supervise. Accordingly, the companies 
were asked to state the highest earn- 
ings supervised for each position. By 
definition, “highest earnings” excluded 
overtime and exceptionally highly paid 
jobs, but included incentive pay. These 
figures were compared with the rates 
paid to supervisors. 


Rate Relationships 


Though this part of the analysis 
has not yet been completed, the data 
accumulated so far show that the 
average differential for full-fledged 
supervisors is around 30 per cent. 
The pilot survey reported a similar 
figure. This, it must be remembered, 
is an over-all average and, as such, 
has only limited meaning. In main- 
tenance and production jobs there are 
about two grades of assistant foremen 
or group leaders who are paid on the 
average about 10 to 15 per cent above 
the rates of production workers or 
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skilled labor. For the most part, these 
are non-exempt supervisory jobs. Im- 
mediately above these there are about 
four levels of exempt supervisors and 
foremen who are paid from 20 to 
40 per cent above the rates of the 
people they supervise. 

The differentials increase with suc- 
cessively higher scope and responsi- 
bility. In other words, the differential 
for the lowest of the four grades 
ranges more or less consistently be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent, while the 
highest of the four grades have dif- 
ferentials of from 35 to 40 per cent. 

In office jobs, where the assistant 
supervisory level is not so prevalent, 
the differentials even for the lowest 
grades start at near 30 per cent. 

The survey shows no correlation 
between salary levels and age or 
length of service on the job. For ex- 
ample, the average age of the lowest 
grade production foremen in the sur- 
vey is 52 years; for the highest grade 
it is 48. The average length of service 
on the job in the lowest grade is 
nine years and for the highest grade it 
is 10 years. The foremen in the middle 
grade have an average age of 44 years 
and 12 years’ service in their jobs. 

The key determinant of the value 
of supervisory jobs is the complexity 
and difficulty of the work supervised, 
which in turn is reflected in the hourly 
rates paid. The next most important 
factor is the number of employees 
supervised. While different activities 
vary widely in this respect, the aver- 
age number of employees per super- 
visor among the companies surveyed 
increases from 10 to 15 in the low 
grades to from 30 to 60 in the high 
grades. 

These differentials between rates for 
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supervisory people and those they 
supervise are sharply reduced when 
the normal work week is extended. 
When production people work 48 
hours with time and one-half for the 
extra eight hours, their earnings are 
automatically increased by 30 per 
cent, thus reducing the differentials or 
possibly eliminating them altogether. 


Overtime Pay Practices 


Presumably for this reason, 55 per 
cent of the reporting companies pay 
their supervisors overtime during per- 
iods when extended working hours 
are scheduled. The variations in the 
formulas are too involved to report 
here. However, 40 per cent of the 
companies that pay overtime pay time 
and one-half for all scheduled hours 
worked over 40 up to about the $6,000- 
a-year level. Thirteen per cent pay 
time and one-half to supervisors who 
earn from $6,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Of the 36 companies whose overtime 
policies extend beyond the $6,000 
level, 23 pay straight time. A number 
of companies have sliding scales 
whereby the rate for overtime is re- 
duced as the salary increases. Some 
companies, rather than pay overtime 
on a regular basis, make provision in 
their annual bonuses to compensate 
for overtime worked, and to maintain 
adequate differentials on an annual 
earning basis. 

What differentials will provide the 
incentive for people to take 
supervisory jobs, reflect the additional 
responsibilities involved, and induce 
supervisors to produce efficiently, is 
beyond the scope of this study. Per- 
haps further research on the subject 
will help to establish some objective 
standards. in this area. 





Shift Differentials 

Analysis of the data on shift differ- 
entials shows that they have been 
established by only 30 per cent of 
the reporting companies. The formulas 
vary from 5 to 15 per cent of base 
pay with the median at 10 per cent, 
with most companies reporting the 
same differential for second and third 
shifts. 

Ten companies reported specifically 
that shift differentials are included in 
base rates. The other companies not 
actually reporting shift differentials 
presumably either do the same, or do 
not operate more than one shift. 


Area Differentials 


Average hourly rates are known to 
differ for similar occupations in vari- 
ous sections of the country. Though, 
in recent years, there has been a per- 
ceptible narrowing of these area 
differentials, they still exist to an 
appreciable extent. Since the spreads 
between supervisory and hourly rates 
are relatively constant—that is to say, 
they fall within limited ranges—it 
would be logical to assume that area 
differentials exist in supervisory com- 
pensation also. 

The survey investigated this subject 
from two angles. First, each partici- 
pating company was asked to indicate 
whether different salary schedules were 
in effect at different plant locations. 
In reply to this question, 58 respond- 
ents said that there were no differences 
in their salary scales for different 
locations and 38 said that there were; 
14 companies did not answer it. Thus, 
of the 96 companies who did, 60 per 


cent reported no area differentials. 
Secondly, an analysis was made of 
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the compensation paid to supervisory 
positions of reasonably comparable 
scope and responsibility in various 
parts of the United States. For this 
purpose, the country was divided into 
nine geographical areas—New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, the East North Central 
States, the West North Central states, 
the Southeast, the Southwest, the 
Mountain States, and the Pacific Coast. 
Each of these areas was further sub- 
divided into eight population groups 
ranging from under 10,000 to over 
one million. 

Though this part of the study has 
not yet been completed and checked, 
sufficient information has been ac- 
cumulated to justify the tentative 
conclusion that geographical location 
in itself has less bearing on super- 
visory compensation than is generally 
supposed, even though the large met- 
ropolitan areas do tend to pay more 
than the communities of less than 
10,000, rates on the West Coast are 
generally higher than those in the 
Middle Atlantic States, and rates in 
the South are slightly lower than in 
the North. 

Yet, there are inconsistencies which 
seem to challenge even these rather 
broad generalizations. Some of the 
lower rates were reported from large 
metropolitan areas and some of the 
highest prevail in small communities 
in the Mountain States. Much remains 
to be done in the way of geographical 
analysis in future surveys, but it would 
appear from this study that geographi- 
cal location is less of a determinant 
in supervisory compensation than such 
factors as scope and responsibility of 
the job, type of activity, effect and 
extent of collective bargaining rela- 
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tionships, salary administration poli- 


cies, and other more _ intangible 
elements. 


Bonus or Incentive Plans 


Incentive compensation plans de- 
signed especially for supervisory 
personnel are not as prevalent as 
might be expected. Forty-one com- 
panies, or 39 per cent, reported that 
their supervisors were included in 
some kind of bonus plan. This is a 
somewhat smaller proportion than 
that found in the Executive Compen- 
sation Service’s top management 
surveys, in which 45 per cent of 
companies report management bonus 
plans. 

Further analysis shows that six of 
these plans can be classified as Christ- 
mas bonus plans and nine are formal 
profit-sharing plans; both of these 
are types in which all employees 
participate. Twenty fall into the cate- 
gory of discretionary management 
bonus plans. One of the reasons for 
including supervisors in this type of 
plan is that the practice genuinely 
identifies supervisors with the manage- 
ment group, instead of separating 
them as a group of their own or 
identifying them with employees gen- 
erally. Only six companies have what 
might be called supervisory production 
or cost-reduction bonus plans. 

The three examples which follow 
will illustrate the general provisions 
of the last-named type of plan: 

1. Plan is based on the percentage of 
savings under budgeted costs. Bonus 
earnings are paid soon after com- 
pletion of the budgeted period— 
monthly. og, yp bonus earnings in 
relation to base salary are approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. The bonus equals 


25 per cent when performance is 
over the standard by 25 per cent. 
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When performance is over the stand- 
ard by 50 per cent, then the bonus 
is 5O per cent. 

2. Plan is based on cost of production 
below a standard. Bonus earnings 
are paid soon after completion of 
budgeted period. These are calcu- 
lated weekly and paid in a regular 
bi-weekly check. Expected bonus 
earnings in relation to base salary are 
17 per cent. The maximum bonus 
possible is 20 per cent. 

3. Plan is limited to executive personnel 
with plant operations and maintenance 
such as foremen, superintendents, 
engineers and laboratory staff mem- 
bers. Incentive compensation is based 
on comparison of budgeted  con- 
trollable operating expenses with 
actual performance on a quarterly 
basis. Bonus starts at 5 per cent on 
attainment of 105 per cent efficiency 
in relation to budgeted expenses. 


These three plans all make provision 
for a change of standards with 
changing conditions, so that super- 
visors will not be penalized for con- 
ditions beyond their control. All 
mention that incentive payments are 
for outstanding performance, and not 
a compensation for low salaries. In 
each case provision is made for an 
immediate review of low incentive 
earnings, to insure that failure to 
earn is not the result of management 
action or unusual conditions. 

Pension and profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans, group life and health 
insurance programs, stock purchase 
plans, and savings plans, were not 
covered in the survey because super- 
visors participate in these benefits in 
the same manner as all other groups 
of employees. 


Summary 

As in so many business situations, 
the facts brought to light by surveys 
of this kind do not lend themselves 
to generalization because they vary so 
much from one company to another. 











However, some broad conclusions can 
be drawn which might be summarized 
as follows: 


1. A desirable atmosphere and high 
company character must be created 
through favorable working conditions, 
which provide the possibility for full 
utilization of individual capabilities, 
opportunity for growth, recognition of 
achievement, sense of security, and the 
satisfaction of other human desires. 


2. Salary standards must be estab- 
lished in such a way as to provide 
the greatest possible incentive. The 
supervisory responsibilities must be 
recognized by an adequate differential 
over the pay of the personnel super- 
vised. By whatever method used, this 
differential, even though it may vary, 
must be maintained under all working 
conditions. Furthermore, the pay scale 
must provide for increases to reward 
increased experience, ability and per- 
formance. 

3. Incentive plans should be so 
designed and administered that pay- 
ments will be related as closely as 
possible to individual performance. 
Advance explanation of the basis for 
bonus payments will enhance their 
incentive values. Moreover, the plan 
must be clearly understood, if the 
participants are to have confidence in 
the validity of the methods used. 
There is much to be said for including 
supervisors in management incentive 
plans. 

4. Flexibility should be considered 
essential to meet constantly changing 
conditions and to make the plans 
versatile enough to appeal to all 
supervisors. 
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5. Finally, if supervisors are to be 
a part of management, in fact as well 
as in name, it becomes an important 
part of their responsibility to help in 
administering the compensation of the 
employees they supervise. If their own 
compensation is not administered with 
fairness and equity, they can hardly 


be expected to perform this part of 
their job well. 


Perhaps it hardly need be added 
that compensation plans—regardless 
of how well designed they may be in 
themselves—are not a substitute for 
good management. They cannot take 
the place of sound organization struc- 
ture, careful selection of qualified 
people, continuous training, proper 
delegation of responsibility and au- 
thority, and the establishment of 
standards of performance with ade- 
quate reports for measurement and 
control. As a matter of fact, their 
effectiveness will depend upon these 
very conditions, together with the 
skill and judgment that enter into 
their day-to-day administration. 


On the other hand, no other single 
factor has such personal significance 
for the average supervisor as his rate 
of pay. It is the tangible standard by 
which he measures his status in the 
organization, his company’s confidence 
in him, and his contribution to the 
success of the enterprise. Supervisory 
training programs, communication 
programs, and all the other efforts 
made by management to impress upon 
him that he is an important member 
of the management team may be 
wasted if he feels that he is not being 
compensated on an equitable basis. 











. . » Much of the effort invested in supervisory 
training goes to waste for lack of any means of 
gauging its effectiveness. Here is an account of 
a training program in which provision for evalu- 
ating results was built in from the start. 


Evaluating the Results of 
Supervisory Training 


PAUL C. BUCHANAN* 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST working in an 
industrial setting finds a ready market 
for his services but a somewhat limited 
stock of information and procedures 
with which to tackle the problems 
presented to him. This is true, by and 
large, despite substantial progress dur- 
ing the past decade in the amount of 
research and its relevance to indus- 
trial problems." 

One of the areas in which this lack 
is acutely felt is that of supervisory 
development. The upsurge of interest 
in this field over the past few years 
has produced a variety of approaches 
but surprisingly little in the way of 
evaluation of results? And only too 
often a method alleged to be effective 


* See Morris Viteles, Motwation and Morale, 
W. W. Norton, 1954. 


* See Ralph R. Canter, Jr., “The Use of Extend- 
ed Control-Group Designs in Human Relations 
Studies,” Psychology Bulletin, 1951, Vol. 48, 
pp. 340-347; and Peter F. G. Castle, “Evalua 
tion of Human Relations Training for Super 


visors,” Occw Psychology, 1953, Vol 
26, pp. 191-205. 


in one situation (however inadequate 
the evidence) is applied with little 
modification to an entirely different 
situation. 

This article reports on one phase of 
a continuing program of supervisory 
development in a large research and 
development laboratory. The project 
was designed with two major ends in 
view: (1) To apply findings from rele- 
vant social science research to the im- 
provement of operations; and (2) to 
develop and apply a method of evalu- 
ating the results of supervisory train- 
ing. 

For several years before the project 
was launched, this organization had 
been carrying on a number of activi- 
ties*—seminars, lecture series, case 
discussions, and group-centered train- 
ing for top and middle echelons of 


*See Paul C. Buchanan and Charles K. Fergu 
son, “Changing Supervisory Practices Through 
Training: A Case Study,” 


PERSON NEL, 
Vol. 30, pp. 218-230. 


1953, 





* Dr. Buchanan is Management Development Supervisor of Republic Aviation Corporatien, 
Farmingdale, New York. At the time this study was undertaken he headed the Employee 
Development Division of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Calif. 
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supervision. These activities had been 
found helpful by the participants and 
had -created. considerable interest at 
all levels of management in continu- 
ing with some form of development 
program. Since no training had as yet 
been provided for first-line supervisors 
and such training was regarded as 
desirable by middle and higher levels 
of management, a training project for 
this group was inaugurated. 


Designing the Program 
These were some of the assump- 
tions which guided the planning of the 
project: 
1. Learning of the kind required—modi- 
fication of job behavior—is most like- 


ly to occur in an informal, permissive 
atmosphere. 


. Since supervisors learn primarily 
from their own experience, learning 
is facilitated when a training situa- 
tion challenges previous points of 
view and stimulates analysis of ex- 
perience. 

. A cumulative effect is achieved if a 
given amount of training time is 
concentrated into one period rather 
than distributed in short sessions held 
at intervals. 


. Supervisors should consult with their 
subordinates in selecting candidates 
for training. 


5. Evaluation of the program should be 
planned in the initial design and 
should be a cooperative effort by 
participants, their supervisors, and 
the training staff. 


Since we found, in evaluating pre- 
vious projects, that many engineers 
and scientists expressed reservations 
about accepting a supervisory job— 
they tended to view it as a “paper- 
pushing” job which would require 
them to give up their technical work— 
it appeared that the first task in de- 
veloping engineers or scientists into 
supervisors was to help them under- 
stand the role of supervision and de- 
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cide whether they wished to plan 
their future along this line—a kind of 
vocational counseling, in short. 

The training program was planned 
as a 60-hour course—a one-week 
workshop, followed by three one-day 
sessions at monthly intervals there- 
after. 

The goal of the program was de- 
fined as follows: To provide partici- 
pants an opportunity to improve their 
performance as supervisors and to 
increase the satisfaction and challenge 
they get from such performance by 
(1) increasing their appreciation of 
the job of supervisor; (2) increasing 
their understanding of the station, its 
mission, and its procedures; and (3) 
increasing their skills in handling 
problems encountered on the job. 


Workshop Procedures 


A statement of the reasons for of- 
fering the course, the goals, and the 
general plan of the workshop was sent 
to each department head with the 
request that he submit the names of 
subordinates, if any, whom he would 
recommend for the course and that 
he list the specific problems which 
caused most difficulty for each super- 
visor recommended. The specific con- 
tent of the workshop was then planned 
on the basis of this information to- 
gether with the suggestions of the 
Personnel Department staff concern- 
ing the needs of the candidates. 

The names of over 100 supervisors 
were submitted. Since staff and physi- 
cal facilities could accommodate only 
about 75, two separate workshops 
were held with 75 participants im the 
first, and 79 in the second. 

The distribution of the time spent 
in the workshop was as follows: 
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Workshop procedure (orienta- 
tion, registration, gathering in- 
formation for evaluation pur- 
poses, etc.) 

Purpose and structure a the 
organization 

Policy and procedures of the 
organization 

Supervision and human rela- 
tions 


Small group discussions (analy- 
sis of specific cases and prob- 
lems raised by group members) 27 hours 


With some exceptions, each half-day 
began with an hour-and-a-half session 
of the whole group devoted to a lec- 
ture, demonstration, or film, followed 
by a 30-minute break (to which 
higher management members were in- 
vited), after which five sub-groups of 
15 met for two hours, each with a 
trainer who was responsible for stimu- 
lating discussion and, when appro- 
priate, suggesting methods for explor- 
ing issues raised by the group. 

In designing the workshop, it had 
been anticipated that certain features 
would make their appearance if the 
program were successful: 

1. An informal, permissive atmosphere 

reflecting itself in spontaneous inter- 
change of information in the small 


groups and ready participation in the 
general sessions. 

. Small-group discussions centering on 
the problem or issues raised by par- 
ticipants and including, at least in 
the later phases of the workshop, 
analysis of the feelings, attitudes, 
and self-concepts of the participants. 

3. Cooperation from participants in 
making the workshop effective and 
in evaluating the results. 

. Regular attendance. 


. A sizable amount of stress, especially 
in the small group sessions, arising 
from the clash of viewpoints among 
the participants, but also enough co- 
hesiveness to hold the group together 
and permit discussion of these differ- 
ences in viewpoints. 


approaching the 


4 hours 
6 hours 
10 hours 


13 hours 


problem of 
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evaluating the results of the training 
project, we were guided by a thorough 
analysis of the literature on the sub- 
ject.* 


Designing the Evaluation System 


Ideally, the impact of a training 
program on an organization can be 
gauged only by making before-and- 
after measurements on relevant cri- 
teria and by using experimental and 
control groups.® Since the practical 
situation in which this study was con- 
ducted did not permit the use of these 
measures, an effort was made to ap- 
proximate them. In place of before- 
and-after measurements, the supervisor 
and the subordinate of each partici- 
pant were to be asked, two months 
after the workshop period, to return a 
questionnaire reporting specific be- 
havior, if any, which represented a 
change in the job performance of the 
participant and which, in the respond- 
ent’s judgment, was attributable to 
the training. In effect, the respondent 
was asked to make two kinds of judg- 
ments: (1) Whether or not there had 
been a behavior change, and if so (2) 
whether the change occurred as a re- 
sult of the training. Thus the crucial 
part of the evaluation system rested 
on the judgment and observations of 
the respondents. 

A consideration of first importance 
in applying the system was how par- 
ticipants would react to the collection 
of this kind of information, especially 
from their subordinates. To reduce or 
forestall anxiety on this score, it was 
decided that an effort should be made 
from the very beginning to include 


‘ ‘See Paul C. Buchanan, “A System for Eval 
uating Supervisory Development Programs,” 
Peasonwer, 1955, Vol. 31, pp. 335-347 

* See Note 2 supra. 
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the participants in the evaluation proc- 
ess and to enlist their cooperation by 
asking them to supply the names of 
their superiors and subordinates to 
whom questionnaires should be sent. 

A second concern was the likelihood 
that the respondent’s judgment might 
not be sufficiently objective. Inasmuch 
as trainees were encouraged to discuss 
the program with their associates as 
a means of enhancing the learning 
process,® the effects of this interchange 
upon the evaluation procedure had to 
be anticipated and emphasis placed 
upon the reporting of incidents rather 
than impressions. 

A third problem was to decide how 
to treat the questionnaire results. The 
procedure adopted was as follows: 
Two social scientists who were not 
connected with the organization were 
asked to examine the responses of the 
superior and the subordinate and, on 
the basis of their interpretation of 
these responses, to decide (each inde- 
pendently of the other) whether the 
information indicated that (1) some 
change had occurred in the partici- 
pant’s job performance; (2) the evi- 
dence was inconclusive; or (3) no 
change had taken place. It was left 
to each rater to determine how much 
weight should be given to the remarks 
of the superior and how much to the 
subordinate’s, and their analysis of 
the meaning of the two sets of re- 
sponses was the basis for classifying 
the participants under (1), (2), or 
(3). The standing of each participant 
was dependent upon agreement be- 
tween the judges—only those who 
were placed in the “change” cate- 


*See Paul C. Buchanan and Charles K. Fergu 


son, “Some Controversial Issues 
Supervisory Development,” 
Vol. 30, pp. 473-481 


Concern n 


Prasonner, 1954, 
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gory by both judges were so placed in 
the final grouping, and if a participant 
were placed in category 2 by one 
judge and in category 3 by another, 
he was grouped in 3 on the final 
count. 

This, then, was the procedure by 
which the criterion of “change in job 
performance attributable to the work- 
shop” was established. 


The Results 


All 63 participants who were present 
at the final session of the first work- 
shop gave permission to contact their 
superiors (see Table 1). Fifty-one 
also gave the names of their subor- 
dinates. In the second workshop 
group, of the 70 present at the final 
session, 64 gave the names of their 
superiors, and 50 the names of their 
subordinates. 

Questionnaires were returned by 78 
per cent of the superiors and 79 per 
cent of the subordinates named by 
participants in the first workshop and, 
in the second workshop, by 80 per 
cent of the superiors and 72 per cent 
of the subordinates. Returns were not 
complete for all participants, but at 
least one questionnaire was returned 
for 92 per cent of the participants in 
both workshops. A further breakdown 
of the returns is given in Table 1. 

After analyzing the questionnaires, 
the judges agreed on the placement of 
59 participants in the first workshop 
(95 per cent) and 57 in the second 
workshop (93 per cent). Seven parti- 
cipants concerning whom there was 
lack of agreement were placed in the 
more conservative of the two cate- 
gories at issue. The results are shown 


in Table 2. 


The following representative com- 
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Participants present at final session 
Participants who gave name of superior 
Participants who gave name of 
subordinate 
Questionnaires returned by superiors 
Questionnaires returned by subordinates 
Participants for whom at least one ques- 
tionnaire was returned é, 
Participants for whom both question- 
naires were returned 7 
Participants for whom quectionnalees 
were returned by superiors only 


Participants for whom questionnaires 
were returned by subordinates only ~ 





TABLE | 


Responses to Evaluation Questionnaire 


WorxsuorpA Worxsnor B 
No. Per Cent 


63 
63 


13 


* Computed in terms of those who were present at final session. 


** Participants who were not supervisors are omitted in computing these percentages 
* Computed in terms of those who received questionnaires. 


TOTAL 
Per Cent No. Per Cent 


133 
127 


No. 
70 
64 


100° 


91° 


95° 


90** 
78°** 
79*e2 


50 
51 


g3°* 
g0*** 
72**¢ 


101 
100 
76 


86** 
79? 


75*** 


99° 61 87* 123 92° 


43° 25 36° 52 


26 37° 46 


21° 10 14° 23 








ments made by respondents about par- 
ticipants may help to indicate the 
basis for the ratings. 


1. On participants placed in the 
“change” group: 


{it appears that Mr. C takes a more 
direct approach toward problems. 
Morale in this Branch is rather low and 
he seems to be building it up better 
since he attended the school. (Comment 
by subordinate.) 

q Mr. C has had an opportunity since 
attending the workshop to utilize some 
of the techniques he reviewed. His 
branch developed a morale problem pri- 
marily due to improper training of a 
‘subordinate supervisor. Instead of los- 
ing several employees Mr. C discussed 
the situation » mesa Fe with all con- 
cerned. Some of the discussions were 
on an individual basis and some as a 
group. After getting the facts Mr. C 
suggested some changes in behavior that 
seem to have worked. (Comment by 
superior on the participant above.) 

{1 have noticed several changes in my 
supervisor's performance since he has 
taken the training course. He now ro- 


tates job assignments whereby we all 
will become more proficient as inspec- 
tors. Greater responsibilities are dele- 
gated to those who qualify and will ac- 
cept them. It seems to me my supervisor 
now has a better understanding of our 
needs and more appreciation of our ac- 
complishments. 


2. On participants placed in the 


“no information” group: 


4 Mr. X has had only a few days at 
work in this office since he attended 
the workshop due largely to his being 
on detached duty. Sorry I’m not in a 
position to make helpful comments. 

(Mr. D is not in a supervisory posi- 
tion. . . . His reaction to the workshop 
was very enthusiastic and we believe he 
obtained a great deal of value from it. 
I regret your questionnaire cannot be 
answered directly. 


3. On a participant placed in the 


“no change” group: 


(There has been no specific instance 
from which to report an evaluation of 
effectiveness of the workshop attended 
by Mr. M. However, Mr. M. has through 
daily contacts indicated enthusiasm for 
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the type of training received and has 
been able to apply techniques from this 
training to his position as a supervisor. 
(Comment by superior.) 


From these examples it will be evi- 
dent that the participant was placed in 
the “change” category only when an 
actual behavioral change was re- 
ported; if there was merely a mention 
of his enthusiasm or general approval 
of the training, he was placed in the 
“no change” category. 


Testing the Method 


The criterion of training effective- 
ness developed in this study—“change 
in job performance attributable to the 
workshop”—can be tested in several 
ways. 

1. Is the criterion usable? As 
Table 1 shows, 95 per cent of the 
workshop participants who were asked 
gave permission for their superiors to 
be questioned and 86 per cent for 
their subordinates. Furthermore, 79 
per cent of the superiors and 75 per 
cent of the subordinates returned 
questionnaires. 
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From these facts, it would seem 
that the system was accepted by par- 
ticipants, superiors, and subordinates 
alike, and that the returns were ex- 
tensive enough to be usable in evalu- 
ating change. It may be concluded, 
then, that the system was applicable 
in the work setting for which it was 
designed. Whether it can be applied 
to other work settings is, of course, 
another question. 

2. Is the criterion reliable? It is 
obvious that the source of informa- 
tion on which the participant’s stand- 
ing is based is not the same for all 
participants. Only in some cases (18 
per cent) is the participant’s standing 
based on the judgment of both su 
perior and subordinate. Moreover, the 
participants themselves may have dis- 
criminated among their subordinates 
in deciding which to name as respond- 
ent and they may have discussed the 
workshop experience with the re- 
spondent in such a way as to influence 
his observations. 

The reliability of the criterion may 





TABLE 2 


Final Classification of 
Effect of Training on Participants 
7 " PERCENTAG! 

NUMBER ADJUSTED PERCENTAGE*® | OF ALL Par 
Group A GroupB Total | Group A GroupB Total TICIPANTS 
_ 
1. Change | 36 39 71% 68% 69% 19% 
2. No Information ll 4 _ . 30°* 
3. NoChange | 15 18 


33 29 32 31 | «2 
Total | 62 61 | 100 100 100 100 


Sus-Group 


> | 
5 


* Adjusted by eliminating sub-group 2, No Information. 


** Includes participants for whom no questionnaires were obtained (N = 


31) as well as those 
in sub-group 2. 
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perhaps be assessed by the consistency 
of the responses from superiors and 
subordinates. Of the 25 cases in which 
both responses were returned, agree- 
ment between the kinds of behavior 
changes mentioned by the superior 
and the subordinate was found in 
18 cases (72 per cent). In seven cases 
(28 per cent), there was no relation- 
ship between the two sets of com- 
ments: Different things were men- 
tioned. The raters interpreted these 
comments as follows: Of the 18 cases 
on which the respondents agreed, 13 
were placed in the “change” category, 
four in the “no change,” and one in 
the “no information”; of the six on 
which the respondents differed, five 
were placed in the “change” category 
and one in the “no change.” 

Whether the function assigned to 
the raters was meaningful can be 
judged by the extent of agreement 
between them on ratings independently 
arrived at. As it turned out, the raters 
agreed on 95 per cent of the cases in 
the first workshop and 93 per cent in 
the second. 

On the basis of these findings, we 
may be justified in concluding that 
the task given the raters was meaning- 
ful and the results consistent, but that 
the “purity” of the criterion of change 
is subject to question. Improvements 
in the system might well be directed 
toward using only one or the other of 
the two sets of responses (superiors or 
subordinates), or combining them 
only after obtaining the standing of 
participants from each separately. 

3. Is the criterion valid? This ques- 
tion cannot be answered directly since 
there is no external or standard meas- 
ure for comparison. About all one 
can do, then, is to determine whether 
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(a) the criterion was developed on a 
rational basis; (b) it was applied in 
a meaningful manner; (c) results 
from its application appear to be reli- 
able; and (d) these results are con- 
sistent with other events connected 
with its use. Information has already 
been presented on (a), (b), and (c); 
what do the data indicate concerning 


(d)? 


Did Change Actually Occur 
As a Result of Training? 


In applying the criterion, as has 
been indicated, it was found that 69 
per cent of the participants about 
whom information was obtained had 
made identifiable modifications in 
their job performance which respond- 
ents attributed to the training course. 
Although this appears to be a very 
large proportion, there are few data 
with which to compare it.? What can 
be explored, however, is whether or 
not it is reasonable to believe that this 
proportion of participants actually 
changed as a result of the training. 

It will be recalled that certain ele- 
ments were expected to develop in the 
workshops if the training design 
proved effective. Were these expecta- 
tions met? This is a crucial test, since 
the higher the incidence of expected 
events, the greater the probability that 
the changes reported actually occurred. 

In the first place, an informal, per- 
missive atmosphere had been ex- 
pected. The fact that 60 per cent of 
the participants in each workshop 
referred to this feature as one of the 
’ For data which are to some extent comparable 
see Michael Blansfield, “The Maturing of 

Managers,” Personnel Administration, Vol. 18, 
1955, pp. 38-47. On the basis of interviews 
with participants at the end of an 80-hour 
series of seminars, he concluded that “there 


appeared to be evidence of increased effective 


ness in 30 or 40 per cent of the trainees.” 
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most helpful aspects of the training 
suggests that the expectation was real- 
ized. 

Again, discussion in small groups 
was expected to center on issues raised 
by participants and to involve free 
analysis of feelings and attitudes. The 
evidence on this point, though indi- 
rect, is substantial: 93 per cent of 
the first workshop group and 90 per 
cent of the second mentioned the small 
groups as one of the most useful fea- 
tures of the workshop, and all but 
one of the staff members reported the 
development in his group of the kind 
of climate and group process which 
had been expected. In the one group 
where this was not reported, only 37 
per cent of the participants were 
placed in the “change” category, as 
contrasted with 71 per cent of all the 
participants in that workshop. 

As for the other developments ex- 
pected, participants did become suf- 
ficiently involved in the workshop to 
permit the follow-up evaluation to be 
made, and members did attend regu- 
larly—90 per cent of the available 
man-hours of instruction in the first 
workshop were used and 92 per cent 
in the second. 

That expectations were met to such 
a degree lends support to the propo- 
sition that the workshop actually pro- 
duced change. 


Some Other Findings 


Another test that may be applied is 
the degree of consistency among the 
goals set for the project, and partici- 


pants’ impressions of what they 
learned. The greater the consistency 
among these variables, the greater the 
confidence that can be placed in the 
reported changes. 
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To obtain information on this 
point, the responses in the follow-up 
questionnaires were classified accord- 
ing to the type of change the partici- 
pant was observed to have made, and 
participants’ statements were classified 
according to what they said they had 
learned. This classification was made 
by the writer, using the responses of 
supervisors and subordinates both 
when these were available. 

For the group of participants in 
the first workshop who were judged 
to have changed, the kinds of things 
they said they had learned were 
plotted against the kinds of changes 
they were judged to have made. Al- 
though an inspection of the table sug- 
gested that the items did not match 
to any appreciable degree, the range 
of things learned was found to be 
very closely related to the changes 
observed. Most of the things learned 
could be reduced to increased ability 
to deal with supervisory problems or 
increased knowledge of people at 
work, and both of these were similar 
to the most frequently observed 
change, namely, skill in handling 
problems. Only five of the participants 
thought they learned something which 
was not mentioned as an observed 
change, and in three of these cases, 
the item mentioned was increased ac- 
quaintance with other supervisors. It 
is difficult to say how much agreement 
should be expected here, but the an- 
alysis seems to indicate a fairly sub- 
stantial agreement between observed 
changes and what participants thought 
they had learned. 

Were observed changes also con- 
sistent with the goals set for the pro- 
gram? One of the goals of the work- 
shop, as has been explained, was to 
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increase the participants’ understand- 
ing of the job of supervision and to 
help them explore how they felt about 
being a supervisor. Of the 36 partici- 
pants in the first workshop who were 
reported to have changed, eight (22 
per cent) showed changes in their 
understanding of the job of supervi- 
sion and six (17 per cent) showed 
changes reflecting a different under- 
standing of themselves. Here are some 
sample comments on these changes. 
{ Has shown a greater interest and re- 
spect for supervisory problems since at- 


tending the workshop. (Comment of a 
superior.) 


{ Has shown greater appreciation of the 
problems of the supervisor, particularly 
of those further up the line. (Comment 
of a superior.) 

{ He seems to have more confidence in 
determining how to accomplish tasks in 
relationship with other people. (Com- 
ment of a superior.) 

With respect to the second goal— 
to increase participants’ understand- 
ing of the organization in which they 
worked—three (8 per cent) were re- 
ported to have made changes in this 
direction. 


The third goal was to help partici- 
pants increase their skills in handling 
problems encountered on the job. All 
the participants who were placed in 
the “changed” category were reported 
to have made changes of this kind. 
For example: 


€ Prior to this training, Mr. H was in- 
clined to dictate in detail as to just 
how a job should be done, when quite 
often his ideas were not in harmony 
with good shop practice or procedure. 
Since taking this training he has re- 
strained himself from this practice con- 
siderably, which has resulted in a much 
more harmonious 


working relationship 


between himself and the writer. (Com- 
ment of a subordinate.) 
©The most noticeable change in Mr. 


H has been in an increased alertness to 
the needs of his subordinates, both their 
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technical and social needs. As a result, 
group friction is small. (Comment of a 
superior.) 


{ Employee seems to be more aware of the 
importance of good relations between her 
group and others; shows a more demo- 
cratic attitude and is particularly aware 
of the problem of communications. (Com- 
ment of a su 


Apparently, the observed changes 
were consistent with the purposes for 
which the project was designed. 


Summary and Conclusions 
This article has described the de- 


velopment and testing of a method for 
determining the effectiveness of a su- 
pervisory development project which 
would be valid and applicable in an 
industrial setting. 

The application of this evaluation 
system to two workshop groups of 75 
and 79 members respectively produced 
these results: 

1. The procedure proved to be 
usable in a work setting—completed 
questionnaires were returned by at 
least one respondent for 92 per cent 
of the participants. 

2. As evidence of the validity of 
the system, the changes in job be- 
havior which were reported for par- 
ticipants were consistent with the 
goals of the workshop and with the 
learning reported by the participants 
themselves. 

3. As evidence of the effectiveness 
of the training program, two-thirds of 
the participants were observed to have 
modified their job performance. 

4. Supporting the conclusion that 
the training was effective—and, in- 
directly, the validity of the evaluation 
system—is the fact that the events 
which were expected to develop if the 
workshop were effective did in fact 
occur. 





.. . Though the “forced-choice” rating method 
has gained acceptance as an objective measure of 
performance, it has been criticized on a number 
of counts. An interesting variation of this tech- 


nique that seeks to overcome these objections is 
described here. 


Developing a Yardstick of 
Supervisory Performance 


LUDWIG HUTTNER and RAYMOND A. KATZELL* 


LIKE MOST COMPANIES, Pillsbury Mills 
is confronted with the need for insur- 
ing a continuous supply of qualified 
supervisory personnel. To meet this 
need, the company has set up a three- 
phase supervisory manpower program: 

l. A supervisory selection process, based 


on recommendations, psychological 
tests, and other procedures. 


. A manpower inventory, which in- 
cludes for each supervisory position 
a statement of the incumbent's per- 
formance, potential, and ratio of his 
present salary to the standard for 
the job. 


3. Training and development activities, 
on both group and individual levels. 
In all such programs, it is vitally 
important to have accurate informa- 
tion on how well each supervisor is 
performing his job. This information 
is needed for salary determination, for 
gauging potential, and for purposes 
of man-development. 
The Pillsbury program has, in the 


past, been handicapped by the absence 
of adequate methods for gauging per- 
formance. For some time, a conven- 
tional graphic merit-rating system was 
used; but experience showed that it 
suffered from the usual defects of ex- 
cessive leniency and limited differen- 
tiation. Also, the subjectivity implicit 
in such ratings did not meet the need 
for across-the-board comparability in 
the company’s multi-plant organization. 

In order to overcome this defi- 
ciency, it was decided to experiment 
with a different type of performance 
rating, the type that is commonly 
called “forced-choice.” This technique 
has been found elsewhere to yield a 
relatively objective, reliable description 
of the level of supervisory perform- 
ance. It does so in quantitative terms, 
and on a basis that is comparable 
among different raters. Most impor- 
tant of all, considerable evidence has 
accumulated regarding its validity as 


* Mr. Huttner is Manager, Personne! Research and Manpower Development at Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Dr. Katzell is Vice President of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & 
Co., Inc., New York. 
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a yardstick of supervisory effective- 
ness. 


For the benefit of those who may be 
unfamiliar with forced-choice method- 


ology, it may be summarized as fol- 
lows:! 


1. A number of statements describing 
effective and ineffective supervisory 
behavior are compiled from 
views, case histories, etc. 


2. A panel of judges classifies these 
statements according to their ap- 
parent implications of performance 
effectiveness. 

3. The extent to which each statement 
actually correlates with an independ- 
ent criterion of supervisory effective- 
ness is determined empirically. 

4. Based on steps 2 and 3, a perform- 
ance report form is prepared, consist- 
ing of a number of pairs of state- 
ments. The two statements compos- 
ing a given pair are selected so that 
they are approximately equal in their 
apparent implications of supervisory 
effectiveness (using the judgments of 
step 2); however, only one of the 
two statements has appreciable actual 
value as an indicator of effective or 
ineffective supervisory performance 
(based on the data in step 3). 

5. In the conventional use of the result- 
ing form, the rater is asked to con- 
sider each pair of statements in turn, 
and to check which of the two is 
more like (or less unlike) the in- 
dividual being rated. 

6. The completed form is then scored, 
the usual system being to award or 
subtract points for each of the ac- 
tually indicative statements which is 
checked. (It can thus be seen that 
the function of the non-indicative 
statements is to serve as “distractors” 
which prevent the rater from merely 


‘For more complete a s thie type of 
instrument, see: Ghiselli, 


inter- 


in rown, 
G Wa Personnel and Industrial “Deycholon 
(Second Edition), New York: a Hi, 
1955, 114-121; Richardson, M. 


Choice >erformance Reports; 'A ‘Medora y-4 
rating Method,” Peasonwer, 1949, . 
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giving his general bias for or against 
the person rated, and require his dis- 
eriminate description of the particu- 


lars of the ratee’s performance.) 

Although the validity of such forms 
as 4 measuring tool is by now gener- 
ally accepted, they have been criti- 
cized on several grounds: 

(1) Raters may resist having to 
choose between two statements, if they 
feel that both—or neither—are de- 
scriptive of the person being rated. 

(2) The form indicates the extent 
to which a particular behavior char- 
acterizes the ratee only in terms of 
being either more or less descriptive 
than some other specific behavior. It 
does not show the degree to which 
each characteristic is true of the indi- 
vidual. Some critics consider that this 
omits valuable information, and hence 
limits the form’s value for coaching 
or development purposes. 

(3) The fact that the specific scor- 
ing procedure is not revealed to most 
raters is also alleged to impede post- 
appraisal discussion and counseling. 


Pillsbury Performance Report 


However, the form which has been 
devised for the Pillsbury program in- 
corporates several developments which 
serve to surmount these objections: 


1. The form comprises 60 items, 
each containing two statements de- 
scribing supervisory performance and 
covering six areas in all: Technical 
Competence, Work Habits and Meth- 
ods, Delegation and Leadership, Hu- 
man Relations, Cost Control, and 
Potential. The statements and area 
classifications were adapted from re- 
search done in other companies by 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Com- 
pany. 
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2. For each statement, the rater is 
instructed to check a number from 
one to five, showing the degree to 
which he believes the statement either 
describes or does not describe the 
person being rated. However, he is 
instructed not to designate the two 
statements in a given item as being 
equally descriptive. In this way, the 
“forced-choice” aspect of the form is 
retained. On the other hand, the lati- 
tude allowed to the rater in indicating 
the degree of appropriateness or in- 
appropriateness of each statement re- 
moves the pressure on him to choose 
between two statements, neither or 


both of which may seem to apply. 


Experience with this format showed 
that Pillsbury raters did not resist 
making this kind of judgment. The 
format also makes the Report more 
suitable for use as a counseling in- 
strument, since the degree to which 
the ratee has exhibited the various 
characteristics covered in the Report, 
and any implications for improvement, 
can be discussed with him, even 
though the specific scoring key may 
not be available to the rater. 

Two sample items are shown below: 

a. Insists upon his subordinates being 
precise and exact. 


b. Stimulates associates to be inter- 
ested in their work. 


. Allows himself to become burdened 
with detail. 
. Does not point out when work is 
poorly done. 
The rater is able to show by a check 
mark how descriptive each of the state- 
ments is of the man being rated. 


3. The Performance Report also in- 
cludes an evaluative rating section, in 
which the rater can indicate his judg- 
ment of the ratee’s performance in 
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each of the six areas covered by the 
forced-choice section, by checking one 
of five degrees for each area, ranging 
from “Outstanding” down to “Im- 
provement Needed.” An over-all rating 
of general performance is also re- 
quested, as are specific statements of 
strengths and weaknesses. 


The Try-out Study 

An experimental study was carried 
out to check on whether the form 
would differentiate between more and 
less effective supervisors in Pillsbury. 
Thirty department heads and plant 
managers filled out Performance Re- 
ports on 61 first-line production super- 
visors reporting to them. The super- 
visors were employed in a variety of 
jobs in six Pillsbury plants located in 
various parts of the country. 

Some time before filling out the 
Performance Reports, the raters also 
designated the over-all caliber of each 
supervisor's job performance by both 
ranking and rating. The careful ex- 
planations and instructions given to 
the raters helped to make these over- 
all effectiveness ratings highly reliable, 
as may be seen from the fact that the 
ratings of the same men by the plant 
managers and department heads were 
very similar, showing a correlation of 
8 between the two sets of raters. 

The Performance Report filled out 
on each of the 61 supervisors was 
scored by a forced-choice key devel- 
oped on the basis of experience with 
other companies. A fairly good degree 
of correspondence was found between 
the scores obtained by the supervisors 
and the combined over-all effective- 
ness ratings they received from their 
plant and department managers. (The 
correlation between the scores and 
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these effectiveness ratings was .46.) In 
effect, this finding gave assurance that 
the considerations contained within the 
Performance Report were not irrele- 
vant to assessing supervisors in Pills- 
bury. 

It seemed reasonable to hypothesize 
that the validity of the Report for Pills- 
bury’s use could be increased by tai- 
lor-making a key that would more 
precisely fit the Pillsbury pattern—one 
that would more appropriately weigh 
the specific ingredients of supervisory 
performance that meet Pillsbury’s 
needs. Accordingly, the following an- 
alysis was undertaken to develop a 
revised forced-choice key. 

The supervisors were divided into 
two groups on the basis of the com- 
bined over-all effectiveness rankings 
and ratings given by their two supe- 
riors: an above-median and a below- 
median group. For each item in the 
forced-choice form, it was determined 
whether one of the two statements was 
more often checked as being more 
descriptive of the above-median than 
of the below-median supervisors. From 
1 to 4 score points were awarded such 
statements, depending on the magni- 
tude of the difference.* Thirty-nine of 
the 60 items were found to differen- 
tiate significantly between the above- 
and below-median supervisors in the 
same direction as they had operated 
in other companies. The other 21 
items did not significantly differentiate 
in the Pillsbury sample; such items 
are not included in this scoring system. 
The scoring key resulting from this 
analysis is in essence the one that is 





* The system of assigning scoring weights was 
essentially the “vertical ¥ 


253-255. 
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used in conventional forced-choice 
methodology. 

The Performance Reports were then 
re-scored using the key based on the 
39 discriminating items. These scores 
corresponded even more closely with 
the evaluations of over-all effectiveness 
than did the scores based on the orig- 
inal key, the correlation being .55, as 
compared with the original .46. This 
improvement illustrates the advantages 
of discarding dead wood by excluding 
non-discriminating items from the 
scoring and underlines the benefits to 
be derived from tailor-making a key 
for a given company. 


Development of a “Rating” Key 


It was theorized that, in addition to 
considering which one of each pair of 
statements is designated as the more 
descriptive (the basis for the forced- 
choice keys described above), the in- 
formation yielded by a forced-choice 
performance report could be improved 
by taking into account the degree to 
which individual statements are rated 
as being descriptive of the person be- 
ing assessed. In order to check on 
this possibility, each statement which 
received a plus weight in the 39 dis- 
criminating items was analyzed as 
follows: 

The percentage of above-median 
supervisors who received checks at 
various points on the scale of descrip- 
tiveness for a given statement was 
compared with the corresponding per- 
centage of below-median supervisors. 
Score values were assigned to the 
various degrees of descriptiveness for 
each statement. These values were pro- 
portional to the extent to which checks 
at various points on the scale of de- 
scriptivenese differentiated between the 














above- and below-median groups.* The 
39 statements were scored by this 
procedure and added up into a single 
score for each supervisor. These scores 
were found to correlate quite well with 
the over-all evaluations of supervisory 
effectiveness (correlation of .66). It 
should be noted that this score is, in 
effect, a “rating” score, since it rep- 
resents the degree to which the rater 
judges the individual to have ex- 
hibited the characteristics described 
by the statements. 

The gratifying results of applying 
this “rating” key to the 39 discriminat- 
ing statements led to a similar study 
of the statements in the remaining 21 
items to see whether any of them also 
differentiated between the above-me- 
dian and below-median supervisors in 
terms of degree of descriptiveness. 
Fifteen of these statements were found 
to work properly, thus making a total 
of 54 statements which can be scored 
in this manner. 


Final Scoring Procedure 


For reasons of convenience, it was 
desirable to combine into a single 
Performance Report score the results 
of apvlying both the revised forced- 
choice key (based on 39 items) and 
the “rating” key (based on 54 state- 
ments). Various scoring procedures 
were explored. The one that was se- 
lected consists of adding together, for 
each statement, the number of score 
points resulting from each of the two 
keys. The total score for the Per- 
formance Report is simply the sum of 
the points obtained from all scored 
statements. 


* The system for assigning these score valucs 
was based on the “horizontal per cent” pro- 
cedure described by Stead et al., op. cit., pp 
256-257. 
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When this total score was obtained 
for each of the supervisors in the 
study, it was found to correspond very 
well to the man’s over-all effectiveness 
rating (correlation of .73). Similarly 
obtained sub-totals corresponding to 
each of the six areas of supervisory 
performance also were found to cor- 
relate reasonably well with the over-all 
evaluation, although, as might be ex- 
pected, not generally as well as the 
total score. The correlations between 
these area sub-totals and the over-all 
evaluation were: Technical Compe- 
tence, .5; Work Habits and Methods, 
5; Delegation and Leadership, .5; 
Human Relations, .5; Cost Control, 
.7; Potential, .7. 


What the Results Indicate 


This study indicates the high degree 
of accuracy with which a forced-choice 
Performance Report may correspond 
to the combined judgments of the over- 
all effectiveness of supervisors as made 
by their two superiors. It should be’ 
noted, however, that while these over- 
all evaluations were obtained with 
special care and under controlled coz. 
ditions that are unlikely to be dupli- 
cated in ordinary merit-rating situa- 
tions, the forced-choice data were ob- 
tained with only a normal degree of 
supervision and control. 

The improved validity obtained by 
revising the forced-choice key on the 
basis of Pillsbury data, and by the 
addition of a key based on the degree 
to which the various forms of behavior 
are characteristic of the man rated, 
shows the advantages to be gained if 
a moderate amount of research is un- 
dertaken to gear an already adequate 
technique to the specific needs of an 
individual company. In so saying, it 
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is recognized that the validity repre- 
sented by the correlation of .73 be- 
tween total Performance Report scores 
and over-all evaluations may be on 
the optimistic side, and is likely to 
shrink somewhat when the technique 
is applied to different Pillsbury su- 
pervisors. It is planned, therefore, to 
examine carefully the results obtained 
from the future use of the Perform- 
ance Report. There is every reason 
to expect, however, that these results 
will continue to be somewhat better 
than the creditable validity of .46 
obtained by simply cross-validating 
the forced-choice key derived from 
other companies. 

The value of this Performance Re- 
port also shows up in another fashion 
—the way in which rating scores are 
distributed throughout the group. In 
the course of this study, raters were 
asked to check one of five statements 
indicating their judgment of the su- 
pervisor’s general job performance. 
These statements ranged from “Out- 
standing” through “Average” down to 
“Improvement Needed.” The distribu- 
tion of these five levels of rating is 
shown in the accompanying chart as 
the “Summary Rating.” It will be 
noted how this distribution tends to 
pile up around “average,” and that 
there are proportionately fewer ratings 
below average than there are above. 
These are the typical rating defects 
of “central tendency” and “leniency,” 
respectively. 

The same chart shows the distri- 
bution of Performance Report scores 
grouped into five levels approximately 
equivalent to those above. These Re- 
ports were filled out on the same 
supervisors by the same raters as 
above. Note the symmetrical nature of 
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this distribution, and how much better 
distributed the scores are among the 
five levels. In other words, the Per- 
formance Report does a better job than 
conventional ratings of “spreading 
out” the ratings, and of balancing 
above- and below-average performers. 

One other by-product of Pillsbury’s 
experience with this Performance Re- 
port to date may be noted. The com- 
pany’s manpower program applies 
equally well to other levels of manage- 
ment and to various staff and sales 
functions as well. The need for an 
accurate performance report exists in 
these quarters also. The investigation 
of the Performance Report was initi- 
ated with first-line production super- 
visors as a kind of pilot study. The 
experience in the pilot study was such 
that company officials are now eager 
to develop similar procedures that can 
be applied to ether echelons and func- 
tions. 


The Report in Use 


Pillsbury is now using the Super- 
visory Performance Report on an an- 
nual basis. The data thus gathered on 
supervisors’ performance feeds into 
the personnel program in a variety of 
ways: 

1. The forcedchoice Performance 
Reports are used to keep the man- 
power inventory up to date. 

2. They are used as a means of 
checking the appropriateness of merit 
increases as determined by the salary 
administration program. The Report 
gives information on whether a given 
individual is being paid proportion- 
ately to his performance or not. In a 
company where all salary adjustments 
are made on the basis of performance 


and merit, the quantitative aspects of 
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the Performance Report are of partic- 
ular value. 


3. The Performance Reports are 
used in determining what replacements 
(above normal expansion) will be re- 
quired over a period of time. They are 
especially useful when used in con- 
junction with the figures obtained 
through turnover analysis. 

4. The Performance Report plays a 
major role in Pillsbury’s manpower 
development. Scores are obtained not 
only for over-all performance, but also 
for each of the six aspects covered by 
the Report. This helps highlight the 
individual’s particular strengths and 
weaknesses, and provides a basis for 
his development through supervision, 
counseling, and training. To further 
this end, the rater is asked to indicate 
on the last page of the report the steps 
taken or proposed to develop the su- 
pervisor rated. 

The Performance Report is thus an 
integral part of a larger total, and its 
greatest usefulness can be achieved 
when it is viewed in that light. 


Summary 


1. This article has: described how a 
forced-choice Performance Report was 
developed for, and how it is used in, 
Pillsbury’s supervisory manpower pro- 
gram. 

2. The Performance Report has 
been shown to be a valid gauge of the 
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job performance of first-line produc- 
tion supervisors at Pillsbury Mills. 

3. This study also shows that a 
forced-choice performance report de- 
veloped on the basis of research else- 
where may be valid for another com- 
pany, but that it will have greater 
value if a new key is empirically de- 
rived in each new company in which 
the form is applied. 

4. The conventional method of scor- 
ing forced-choice items has been sup- 
plemented by scoring, in addition, the 
degree to which the rater judges in- 
dividual statements to be descriptive 
of the person rated. This new ap- 
proach not only appears to improve 
the validity of the Performance Re- 
port, but should also serve to make 
the scoring system more meaningful 
to raters, as well as to aid in the use 
of the Performance Report as a coun- 
seling and development tool. 

5. The particular form of the forced- 
choice method used here seems to 
have encountered no noteworthy de- 
gree of resistance from those who use 
it; indeed, widespread acceptance of 
this procedure has been evidenced 
throughout company management. 

6. The precise, quantitative nature 
of the Report makes it highly useful 
as a management control in salary de- 
termination and in promotions, while 
its diagnostic aspects make it helpful 
in individual development. 





. . . Whether management stays on good terms 
with the union—or finds itself embroiled in con- 
stant disputes—depends in no small measure on 
how the supervisor handles the day-to-day prob- 
lems of administering the collective bargaining 


agreement. 


Front-Line Contract Administration 
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EFFECTIVE CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 
is created by, and in turn creates har- 
monious labor-management relations. 
If the day-to-day relationship is un- 
favorable, the contract may be used 
as an instrument of conflict, with the 
union pushing grievances to harass 
and pressure management—an atmos- 
phere that inevitably beclouds contract 
negotiations and causes additional ten- 
sions whenever the interests of the 
parties clash. On the other hand, 
where harmony and mutual under- 
standing are practiced as a matter of 
company policy, illogical grievances 
are seldom pressed by the union and 
management seldom rejects a justi- 
fied complaint. 

It is evident, therefore, that effective 
contract administration will be handi- 
capped unless considerable rapport 
exists between the company, the union, 
and the employees in the over-all 
labor-management relationship. In ce- 


menting this rapport, the supervisor 
plays a key role. 


The Role of the Supervisor 


What does top management expect 
of the supervisor in contract adminis- 


tration? Is he supposed to carry on 
guerrilla warfare with union repre- 
sentatives? Or is he regarded as being 
too worker-oriented and therefore not 
to be trusted with authority—as mere- 
ly the agent who transmits grievances 
to higher management? 

It appears obvious that effective 
contract administration is in jeopardy 
when the front-line supervisor does 
not possess authority to dispose of 
complaints and grievances which le- 
gitimately fall within his province. He 
loses stature with his subordinates 
and with the union and he himself 
begins to question whether he is really 
accepted as a member of management. 

If the front-line supervisor is not 
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vested with authority to settle com- 
plaints and grievances in Step 1 of 
the grievance procedure, too many 
grievances have to be carried beyond 
this stage. When grievances accumu- 
late in Steps 2 and 3, the situation 
may reflect not so much the deficien- 
cies of the front-line supervisor as the 
failure of management to equip him 
with adequate authority. 

A simple example may be cited 
here to illustrate the supervisor’s role. 
Our contract provides that an em- 
ployee must work his scheduled work- 
day before and after a holiday to be 
eligible for holiday pay. The contract 
is silent with respect to employees who 
report for work late or leave work 
early. The supervisor determines elig- 
ibility for holiday pay within certain 
general limits: If the tardy employee 
is permitted to begin work even 
though several hours late, he is paid 
for the holiday; if the employee who 
quits early has permission from the 
supervisor to go home even though 
he works only a few minutes, he also 
receives holiday pay. Admittedly, this 
policy concerns only a minor phase 
of contract administration, but it indi- 
cates an effort on the part of the 
company to give the supervisor some 
responsibility in making decisions 
rather than requiring him to operate 
under inflexible directives. 

To be sure, the supervisor’s role 
has changed over time. Instead of 
absolute authority, he now exercises 
only a limited authority, especially in 
labor relations where his primary 
function is to interpret company poli- 
cies. But his authority, limited as it 
is, should not be further restricted so 
that he is forced to operate in a 
purely mechanistic fashion. 
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As a member of management, the 
supervisor makes decisions which must 
be accepted as binding upon the com- 
pany. If the supervisor errs in a de- 
cision, management errs. Acceptance 
of this principle does, of course, not 
commit management to perpetuate 
errors, but an erroneous decision by 
the supervisor should be permitted to 
stand in the specific case. For example, 
if the foreman advises an employee 
that he is eligible for three days’ 
funeral pay after his grandmother’s 
death and if this interpretation is 
later held to be incorrect, the em- 
ployee should nevertheless be paid. 

In handling complaints and griev- 
ances, supervisors might well bear in 
mind the following suggestions: 


1. Always listen. 


(a) Let the employee talk with 
a minimum of interruption—getting 
things off one’s chest has a thera- 
peutic value. 

‘b) Get all the facts. 

(c) Two “don’ts” are important: 
Don’t brush off the complainant. 
Don’t argue. 


2. Define the problem. 

(a) Make sure that you under- 
stand the employee’s complaint. 

(b) If you are certain of the 
answer—and if the atmosphere is con- 
ducive—explain it immediately. If 
not, call him back a little later to 
explain. Wherever possible, avoid 
legalistic interpretations either of the 
contract or of a policy statement; de- 
pendence upon legalisms induces 
resentments. 

(c) Resolve each grievance on 
a sound basis before it develops into 
a serious issue. Avoid hasty or ex- 
pedient solutions merely to placate 
employees or to be a “good guy.” 
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(d) A prompt decision is highly 
desirable but it should not supersede 
a sound and lasting settlement. 

(e) If you are uncertain of the 
answer, promise to check the details 
and give an answer within a specified 
time. 

(f) Another important “don’t”: 
Don’t mislead the employee by prom- 
ising to do something about the com- 
plaint if you are not sure that a 
remedial action is in order. 

3. Investigate. 

(a) Check all facts thoroughly. 
Many so-called “tough” grievances 
turn out to be easily settled at ad- 
vanced stages of the grievance pro- 
cedure because complete facts are 
available. 

(b) Find out what provisions 
of the contract, if any, apply and how 
they have been interpreted in previous 
cases; whether there is a policy state- 
ment dealing with the problem; how 
similar complaints have been handled 
in the past. 

4. Make a decision. 


(a) After analyzing all the infor- 
mation, be prepared to answer the 
query, “What is your solution?” 

(b) Consider whether your solu- 
tion would establish a precedent which 
might have adverse effects upon other 
employees or other departments in the 
plant. 

(c) Keep in mind that the 
supervisor, although he cannot enter 
into an agreement which is contrary 
to the master contract, can incur obli- 
gations in implementing it which are 
more restrictive upon management 
than the contract itself. For example, 
an employee may claim that heavy 
woolen gloves should be issued during 
cold weather, citing a safety clause in 
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the contract which states that the com- 
pany will provide “protective clothing 
where required.” The supervisor may 
agree to issue gloves, feeling that this 
is only the decent thing to do, and 
little harm is done if the matter rests 
there. On the other hand, the grounds 
have now been laid for the union to 
assert that management has accepted 
the policy of issuing protective cloth- 
ing not only for safety purposes but 
under adverse weather conditions as 
well. The line forms to the right for 
raingear, boots, gloves, and so on. 


5. Consult with higher levels. 

(a) Higher line management and 
labor relations staff must be consulted 
to assure consistency in contract ad- 
ministration. How a particular clause 
in the contract is interpreted—whether 
strictly or loosely—is much less im- 
portant than how consistently it is 
administered. Inconsistency inevitably 
leads to accusations of favoritism or 
discrimination. 


6. Inform the employee. 


(a) If an error has been made, 
admit it and correct the situation 
immediately. 

(b) If the complaint or griev- 
ance is to be denied, explain the rea- 
sons and attempt to persuade the 
employee to accept them. 

(c) If the employee remains dis- 
satisfied, don’t threaten; instead, ex- 
plain the procedure for appeal. Avoid 
the curt “If you don’t like it, write 
up a grievance.” 

(d) If the reply is in writing, 
make sure that it deals with the spe- 
cific complaint and avoids commit- 
ments to future actions unless such 
commitments have been thoroughly 
reviewed. For example, in a grievance 
involving a truck helper and the driver, 
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the following statement appeared: 
“Only the truck drivers will drive 
trucks in the future.” The writer of 
this statement, without realizing that 
electricians and other mechanics 
moved their heavy equipment by 
trucks occasionally and that power 
house employees drove trucks on night 
shifts while checking refrigeration 
units, committed the company to a 
binding policy on an issue much 
broader than the one involved in the 
specific case. 

7. Prepare a written record. 

A complete statement of the case in 
writing is necessary for several rea- 
sons: 

(a) The case may be cited as a 
precedent at some future time and the 
decision may hinge upon the details. 

(b) If the case is appealed, 
management representatives will need 
background data in the advanced 
stages of the grievance procedure. 

(c) Since a grievance may not 
be processed to arbitration for sev- 
eral months, it is inadvisable to depend 
upon memory to reconstruct details. 

There are two broad areas in which 
grievances are likely to arise under a 
collective bargaining agreement, and 
the functions of the supervisor differ 
accordingly. 

1. Unfair actions by management 
under the terms of the contract. Griev- 
ances in this category are usually 
concerned with single issues such as 
qualifications for promotion, disci- 
plinary action, performance of hourly 
work by a supervisor, eligibility for 
holiday pay, and so on. The super- 
visor should feel relatively free to 
dispose of grievances of this type 
inasmuch as an error on his part will 
usually impose only a limited financial 
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liability on the company and any such 
error is readily corrected. 

2. Interpretation of the contract. 
On the other hand, where the inter- 
pretation of the contract is at issue, 
the consequences of a decision are 
likely to be long-lasting. All grievances 
in this category, therefore, should be 
handled by supervisors in close con- 
sultation wth higher management. 

Illustrative of the dangers inherent 
in this type of grievance is the follow- 
ing incident. When our company 
signed a new collective bargaining 
agreement in 1952, no consideration 
was given to the several holidays 
which were to fall on Saturdays in 
1953. In computing overtime, the con- 
tract stated, a paid holiday was to be 
regarded as a day worked provided 
the employee would normally have 
been scheduled to work on that day. 
As soon as a holiday fell on Saturday 
under the new contract, the question 
arose whether the employees who 
normally would have been scheduled 
for their sixth workday that Saturday 
would be paid time-and-a-half for the 
holiday or straight time. No precedent 
existed and no discussion of the issue 
had taken place during the negotia- 
tions. The contract language appeared 
to favor a straight time payment, but 
before a decision to this effect was 
reached by top management, several 
supervisors had advised employees 
that they would receive time-and-a- 
half, while others had advised em- 
ployees that straight time would 
apply. Obviously, our communications 
had broken down thoroughly. In view 
of the genuine misunderstanding which 
had arisen, the company paid time- 
and-a-half though an arbitration award 
might have favored straight time. 
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How secure the union and its rep- 
resentatives feel with the company is 
a major factor in determining the 
severity and frequency of problems 
in contract administration. An insecure 
union cannot be expected to be a 
responsible union. 


Management and the Union 


If management accepts the premise 
that the trade union is a permanent 
force in our industrial society, it 
should be with the realization that the 
trade union, like any other institution, 
has potentialities either for advancing 
or for disrupting the common effort. 
It is to management’s self-interest to 
direct these potentialities toward con- 
structive ends and to create a labor- 
management climate in which the union 
can fulfill these ends and will be moti- 
vated to do so. The real alternatives 
for management are not “Conflict or 
Surrender”—unless management so 
chooses—but “Conflict or Coopera- 
tion.” 

How does a company cultivate a 
favorable climate which will further 
mutual understanding and allay the 
union’s insecurity? There is no magic 
formula. There is only the common- 
sense policy of taking affirmative 
action in the day-to-day relationship 
to show that the union is accepted as 
a responsible organization. The plant 
visits undertaken by union leaders 
jointly with top officials of U.S. Steel 
and Westinghouse are a good example 
of the kind of effort required. 

At our Bound Brook plant, trade 
unions are accepted as a way of in- 
dustrial life and we endeavor by 
various means to encourage employees 
to participate in the union. For 
example: 
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1. Although a union shop has not been 
granted, all new employees are given 
a copy of the Working Agreement 
and the union 


relationship is ex- 
plained to them by the Personnel 
Department. And it is company 


policy that all new employees have 
to be introduced by the supervisor to 
the shop steward. 


2. Election of union officers is held an- 
nually and the company provides 
sheltered polling facilities on .com- 
pany property for three days or long- 
er to facilitate a representative secret 
ballot election. 


3. Elections of shop stewards are con- 
ducted on company property during 
lunch hours. 


4. Monthly or bi-monthly meetings of 
departmental supervisors and shop 
stewards are held to discuss topics 
which are not subject to grievance 
procedure such as housekeeping, con- 
servation of steam and power, pro- 
duction schedules, product changes, 
safety, and a variety of other matters. 

5. The Labor-Management Committee 
composed of top union officials and 
a management group headed by the 
Plant Manager may be called into 
session by either party to discuss 
ideas, problems, or policies which are 
outside the scope of the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

It is our firm conviction that 
measures of this kind have encouraged 
the selection of representative and re- 
sponsible union officers and stewards. 
Empioyees of higher caliber are 
willing to run for union office if 
they know that management not only 
approves but facilitates participation 
in the union. That a number of out- 
standing employees do _ participate 
actively in the union is indicated by 
the large number of union officials 
and stewards promoted by manage- 
ment to supervisory posts. 

What does management expect from 
a good shop steward? Oddly enough, 
no more than the union expects. A 
scanning of handbooks for shop stew- 
ards issued by international unions 
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such as the former CIO and the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union 
reveals that the advice given to shop 
stewards by the union differs little 
from that given supervisors by man- 
agement. And certainly a well-trained 
shop steward who understands the 
purpose of the grievance procedure, 
the techniques necessary to secure a 
satisfactory adjustment, and his own 
duties and responsibilities in contract 
administration, is a definite asset to 
management as well as the union. 


The Supervisor and the Shop Steward 


Supervisors should be thoroughly 
informed about the rights and respon- 
sibilities of shop stewards under the 
contract and should take care to 
respect the steward’s role. If the 
steward has the contractual right to 
investigate grievances, he should not 
be hampered in doing so, and if an 
employee requests a shop steward to 
assist in processing his grievance or 
to be present during disciplinary ac- 
tion, the supervisor should acquiesce 
promptly. To frustrate the shop stew- 
ard in carrying out what he regards 
as his duties can only lead to resent- 
ment and antagonism. 

Although the supervisor should not 
interfere with the legitimate functions 
of the shop steward, he should call 
a halt to any gross abuse of power 
and insist that the steward stay within 
the proper limits, always taking care, 
however, that his action cannot be 
construed as 4 restriction upon the 
steward’s rights under the contract. 

A labor contract is a complex docu- 
ment, of course, and no supervisor 
can be expected to be a labor relations 
specialist. That is the job of staff 
labor relations. But the front-line 
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supervisor must have a sound working 
knowledge of the agreement in order 
to fulfill his obligations in contract 
administration. 


Getting Contract Information 
Across to the Supervisor 

How are supervisors to be kept 
informed about the details of the con- 
tract? Methods may range from 
formal training programs such as 
HOLCO (How Our Labor Contract 
Operates), developed by Weirton Steel 
Company together with the University 
of Chicago, to the haphazard self-edu- 
cation which every supervisor under- 
goes as each grievance arises. In 
our company, several approaches have 
been utilized: 

l. In recently organized plants 
where the agreement is either new or 
has been drastically modified, weekly 
sessions are held with supervisors re- 
viewing the contract paragraph by 
paragraph until the entire agreement 
has been covered. 

2. Preparatory to collective bar- 
gaining, a paragraph-by-paragraph re- 
view of the contract is made at all 
levels of supervision to determine those 
clauses which have proved most 
troublesome in actual practice. 

To facilitate such a review, the 
supervisors at Bound Brook have re- 
ceived not only a copy of the existing 
contract but an 844x11 “Interpre- 
tation and Comments Manual” which 
reproduces the contract clauses on 
separate pages and provides space for 
notes and comments concerning difh- 
culties experienced by the supervisor 
in applying the contract. This infor- 
mation will be available for review 
in 1957 when the present three-year 
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contract expires. In this way the 
supervisor is charged with the respon- 
sibility for advising the negotiators of 
contract deficiencies. To keep the 
supervisor informed, written interpre- 
tations of the contract, and amend- 
ments issued during the contract term, 
are distributed on bond-size sheets to 
be filed in the manual with the rele- 
vant paragraph, and _ information 
passed on verbally can be jotted down 
in space provided for that purpose. 
This procedure is not original with 
us but it has proved to be advan- 
tageous. 

3. At Bound Brook, where the 
Working Agreement has been in effect 
for a number of years and the ma- 
jority of clauses have been tested time 
and again, new amendments are ex- 
plained to all supervisors and shop 
stewards at a meeting immediately 
after the conclusion of negotiations. 
The stewards and supervisors are given 
mimeographed copies of the new 
agreement with the amended clauses 
underscored. In the presence of the 
union negotiating committee, a man- 
agement representative gives a detailed 
interpretation of the modification and 
questions are solicited in order to 
make the interpretation crystal-clear. 
In this way, the possibilities of mis- 
understanding are reduced. 

4. In the grievance procedure at 
Bound Brook, there is a fourth step, 
before arbitration, which is utilized 
for contract administration as well as 
the processing of grievances. The par- 
ticipants are the union grievance com- 
mittee and a management committee 
headed by the Plant Manager. A 
written summary of each grievance, 
setting forth the background, the po- 
sition of the union and of the company, 
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and the disposition of the complaint, 
is approved jointly and sent to all 
supervisors. 

Besides processing actual grievances, 
both parties use these occasions to 
discuss other questions of contract 
administration—for example, the 
union has requested policy statements 
from the company on such subjects 
as eligibility for meal allowances, 
emergency call-in premiums, pay for 
time spent in the company hospital, 
and similar provisions. These state- 
ments are also summarized in writing, 
approved by the parties, and distrib- 
uted to all supervisors. 

5. Immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of contract negotiations, the 
Payroll and Accounting Departments 
are notified by Labor Relations of all 
contract amendments relating to pay 
computations and eligibility for sup- 
plementary benefits, such as holiday 
pay, shift differentials, funeral benefits, 
jury duty, etc. A well-informed payroll 
staff in a large plant can be invaluable 
in maintaining uniformity of policies 
and detecting deviations from estab- 
lished practices. 


6. The highest levels of supervision 
are kept informed of key decisions in 
arbitration awards by means of case 
digests. To be aware of the basis on 
which arbitrators sustain or reverse 
management decisions in other com- 
panies increases a supervisor’s under- 
standing of the precautions required 
in contract administration. 


The Grievance Procedure 


There is no blueprint for an ideal 
grievance procedure; in every instance, 
the procedure must be adapted to the 
individual plant or company. How- 
ever, there are certain techniques 
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which help to make contract adminis- 
tration more effective. 

1. A grievance which is subject to 
arbitration must be clearly defined. 
Failure to do so may be interpreted 
by a referee as permitting non-con- 
tractual issues to be arbitrated. 

2. Grievances should be processed 
through at least two levels of super- 
vision before being forwarded to the 
Labor Relations Department for adju- 
dication with the union. If grievances 
are transmitted directly from front- 
line supervision to Labor Relations, 
decision making tends to become a 
labor relations staff function and 
middle management, which is vitally 
concerned, is by-passed. 


3. Before a grievance is submitted 
to arbitration, some type of objective 
screening by both the union and the 
company should be attempted. In 
multi-plant operations, this step might 
involve a company official from the 
home office and an international rep- 
resentative from the union or, in other 
cases, a plant manager who has not 
participated in the grievance and top 
officials of the local union. Or com- 
panies and unions may discuss griev- 
ances with local mediation agencies 
without making a commitment to ac- 
cept any solution suggested. A fresh 
objective viewpoint at this stage of 
the grievance procedure may help to 
reduce the number of cases going into 
arbitration. 

4. Grievances which are carried to 
higher stages should be reduced to 
writing at an early stage in order to 
crystallize the issues involved. Perhaps 
the best time is in the very first stage, 
immediately after the shop steward 
and the supervisor decide that a 
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satisfactory settlement has not been 
reached. 


5. Time limits for the processing 
of grievances at each step should be 
included in the procedure. There are 
two good reasons for this: (a) To ex- 
pedite settlements so that a backlog of 
unresolved issues does not disturb the 
union management relationship; and 
(b) to disallow the revival of ancient 
issues or those previously withdrawn. 
It is questionable, however, whether 
management furthers effective contract 
administration when it attempts to 
“kill” a grievance by a strict applica- 
tion of time limits. To dispose of an 
active issue in this fashion does not 
resolve the problem; hence some flexi- 
bility in applying time limits is de- 
sirable. 


Handling Specific Problems 


Many of the most troublesome 
problems in contract administration 
arise in implementing generalized 
statements in the agreement rather 
than from failure to comply with spe- 
cific contract terminology. The most 
frequent grievances appear to center 
on management decisions in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. Disciplinary action. 


2. Qualifications of employees for pro- 
motion or for displacement during 
layoffs. 


3. Equal distribution of overtime “inso- 
far as practicable.” 


4. Work assignments and work juris- 

diction. 

Beyond expressing general prin- 
ciples on such subjects, the contract 
is usually silent. Hence, adequate 
guideposts must be furnished super- 
visors for carrying out any contract 
obligations which are open to divergent 
interpretations. A whole program 
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could be devoted to the question, 
“What is just cause for disciplinary 
action?” Arbitrators make a fair 
living deciding that very question for 
management. 

In our company, recent experience 
has brought home to us that all 
working rules must be kept up to date 
and applied consistently. Plant regu- 
lations relating to discipline, for 
example, were issued in 1945 and 
made available to all supervisors but 
no additional measures were taken to 
maintain uniform written records of 
disciplinary actions. Some departments 
observed absentee controls while 
others disregarded them entirely. The 
range of penalties for similar offenses 
varied remarkably—in one depart- 
ment, for instance, supervision im- 
posed a two-day layoff as a penalty 
for fighting inside the plant whereas 
another department ordered a two- 
week layoff for a similar offense only 
a short time later. ; 

Such disparities and inconsistencies 
provided the main arguments for the 
union several years ago in convincing 
an arbitrator that he should reverse a 
disciplinary action by management. 
Immediately thereafter, management 
undertook an intensive study of dis- 
ciplinary procedures with all levels of 
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supervision actively participating, and 
a completely revised program was in- 
stituted after a thorough explanation 
to supervision and to union officials. 


Summary 


To sum up, the principal require- 
ments for effective contract adminis- 
tration may be set forth as follows: 

1. A harmonious labor-management 
spirit must prevail. 

2. Supervisors must be given ade- 
quate authority to settle grievances. 


3. Shop stewards should be per- 
mitted freedom to exercise their 
responsibilities. 

4. The provisions of the working 
agreement should be stated in clear 
language. 

5. Supervisors should have a sound 
working knowledge of the labor con- 
tract and should always be kept 
informed of new interpretations. 

6. The grievance procedure should 
be streamlined to facilitate prompt 
clearance of complaints. 

7. Written policies and procedures 
should be adopted and applied con- 
sistently in carrying out those pro- 
visions of the working agreement 
which are expressed in general terms. 








Los Angeles. 


AMA WEST COAST GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


AMA’s West Coast General Management Conference, which will fea- 
ture a number of papers of interest to personnel executives, will be held 
Monday through Thursday, January 28-31, at the Hotel Statler, 

















Directory of Local Personnel and 
Training Groups: 1957 


AMA’s first directory of local personnel associations, which was published in 
1946, contained less than half the number of groups list? for this year. To 
some extent this increase is due to the wider coverage of the survey. Never- 
theless, it offers striking evidence of the marked expansion in local personnel 
activities since the end of the war. 


The following listings, which have been completely revised for 1957, in- 
clude the address of each organization, or the address of an officer through 


whom it may be contacted. The frequency of meetings, and publications issued, 
are also indicated wherever known. 


PERSONNEL GROUPS 
Alabama 


Personnel Association of Birmingham. President, Edward R. Bailey; Vice Presidents, 
Ernest R. Graham and Henry W. Aston; Secretary, Mrs. Mary J. Page, Protective 
Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Treasurer, Gordon C. Munsey. Meets monthly. 

Tuscaloosa Personnel Association. President, B. M. Smilie; Vice President, H. R. Shurrett; 


Secretary-Treasurer, W. R. Deal, Personnel Office, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Meets monthly. 


Arizona 


Phoenix Personnel Management Association, P.O. Box 1885, Phoenix, Ariz. President, 
Roy Brenneman; Vice President, John Woodford; Secretary, R. Marshall Long; 
Treasurer, Ed Shannon. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Tuscon Personnel Management Club. President, David Fitzgerald; Vice President, Glen 


Kilgres; Treasurer, Irving Kaplan; Secretary, Irma Mortensen, Box 5017, Tuscon, Ariz 
Meets monthly. 


Arkansas 


Personnel Association of Arkansas. President, Carroll M. Henslee; Vice President, Leslie 
Grady; Secretary-Treasurer, Phillip H. Ceaze, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
tox 991, Little Rock, Ark. Meets monthly. 


California 


Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Genevieve McDonald; Vice President, Mrs. Betty 
Morris; Secretary, Lilian Scott, Placement Director, Golden Gate College, 220 Golden 


Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif.; Treasurer, Margaret Lucas. Meets monthly. 
Personnel-i-ties. 


t Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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California Personne! Management Association, Fifth Floor, Farm Credit Building, Berkeley 
4, Calif. President, Walter B. Siegel; Vice Presidents, Thomas M. Craig, William J. 
Stephens, and B. M. Carlson; Vice President-Treasurer, Charles H. Sondhaus; Secretary- 
Manager, Everett Van Every. Meets monthly; two annual conferences. Western Per- 
sonnel Management Bulletin (monthly); Industrial Relations Letter (semi-monthly) ; 
Wage & Salary Reporter (monthly); about 30 Management Reports; Western Per- 
sonnel Management & Industrial Relations Directory (every two years). 

inland Personnel Association. President, Michael G. Blansfield; Vice President, C. Croft 
Wright, Personnel Manager, Universal-Rundle Corporation, P.O. Box 300, Redlands, 
Calif.; Secretary, Phyllis G. Staples; Treasurer, H. H. Sheldon. Meets monthly. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, Inc., 731 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. President, Robert P. Armstrong; Vice President, Kenneth K. Allen; Sec- 
retary, Paul G. Kaponya; Treasurer, Clifford A. Parmenter. Meets monthly. P/RA- 
scope. 

Personnel Management Association of San Diego. President, Dr. Ivan McCollom, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, Calif.; Vice Presidents, Frank Burr and Arthur Freeman; 
Secretary, Mrs. Genevieve Scudder; Treasurer, George Reis. Meets monthly. PMA 
Bulletin. 

¢tPersonnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. President, Florence J. Moore, C. F. Braun 
& Company, 1000 South Fremont Street, Alhambra, Calif.; Treasurer, Patricia Caswell; 
Recording Secretary, Radine Hoag; Publicity Chairman, Mary Munn; Membership 
Chairman, Mary Jo Elm. Meets monthly. 

Sacramento Personnel Association, 2720 Creekside Lane, Sacramento 21, Calif. President, 
Charles T. Brier; Vice Presidents, William G. Boardman and Maureen Herrmann; 
Corresponding Secretary, Robert Chadwick, Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
2101 K Street, Sacramento, Calif.; Recording Secretary, Rose Pentecost; Treasurer, 
Lyle M. Smith. Meets monthly. Annual Roster and Proceedings. 

Santa Clara Valley Personnel Association. President, Fred Martin; Vice President, Leonard 
Bradley; Secretary, William Eudey, American Can Company, 5th and Martha Streets, 
San Jose, Calif.; Treasurer, Robert Raine. Meets monthly. 


Canada 


Maritime Personnel Association, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. President, John A. Hebb; Vice Presidents, D. C. Macneill and W. 
H. Tidmarsh; Secretary, John I. McVittie; Treasurer, H. E. Nickerson. Meets monthly 

Montreal Personnel Association, 600 Dorchester Street West, Montreal, P.O., President, 
P. M. Draper; Vice President, K. V. Keirstead; Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. Duchastel; 
Associate Secretary, W. B. Brebner. Meets monthly. The Canadian Personnel & 
Industrial Relations Journal. 

Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg, General Post Office, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
President, K. A. Smith; Vice President, E. W. Johns; Secretary, C. Tyson; Treasurer, 
Pauline Kaban. Meets monthly. Personnelities. 

Personnel Association of London and District. President, D. W. Handford; Vice President, 
H. R. Monck; Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. Hannah, General Steel Wares Ltd., Adelaide 
& Nelson Streets, London, Ont. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc. President, C. P. Chaston; Vice Presidents, J. V. 
Cuff and W. H. Oliver; Secretary-Treasurer, T. M. Howard; Executive Secretary, C. H. 
Rankin, 120 Roxborough Street, E., Toronto 5, Ont. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Windsor and District. President, E. E. Litt; Vice Presidents, 


C. Marentette and E. Earl; Corresponding Secretary, T. J. Killaire, General Foods, 
Lid., Windsor, Ont. Meets monthly. 


* Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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+*Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. Chairman, M. Lachapelle; Vice Chairman, CG. 
Truscott; Treasurer, Y. Miglia; Secretary, C. Scofield, Canadian Cottons, Ltd., 760 
Victoria Square, Montreal 1, P.Q. Meets monthly. 


Colorado 


Denver Personnel Club. President, E. C. Hofmann; Vice President, Dean Morrow; Sec- 
retary, Margaret Ward, Library Personnel Officer, Denver Public Library, Denver, Colo.; 
Treasurer, Roslyn Lustig. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport Training Council, 211 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. President, Anthony F. 
Kindzierski; Vice President, Joseph P. Murcko; Secretary, James Powers; Treasurer, 
Harmon E. Snoke. Meets monthly. 

Connecticut Personnel Association. President, G. W. Keeler; Vice President, S. H. Ray- 
mond; Secretary, R. S. Mann, The Barden Corporation, Danbury, Conn.; Treasurer, 
R. A. Meyer. Meets monthly. 

Eastern Connecticut Personnel Council. President, William Fox; Vice President, Paul 
Touchette; Secretary-Treasurer, Matthew X. Garvey, Assistant Personnel Manager, 
Robert Gair Company, Uncasville, Conn. Meets monthly. 

Employment Managers Club of Hartford. Chairman, Norman L. Markel; Vice Chairman, 
F. Kenneth Fitch; Executive Vice President and Secretary, Walter P. Knauss, Manu- 
facturers Association of Hartford County, Inc., 612 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6, Conn. 
Meets monthly. 

Greater Bridgeport Personnel Association, 211 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. President, 
William H. Gay; Vice Presidents, William Verespy and Charles R. Weidman; Sec- 
retary, Raymond J. Fulton, Bridgeport Gas Company, 815 Main Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Treasurer, Harmon Snoke. Meets monthly. 

Groton-New London Personnel Group. Secretary, Robert E. Duflocq, Chas. Pfizer & Com- 
pany, Inc., Groton, Conn. Meets monthly. 

Naugatuck Valley Personnel Council. President, James R. Schlegel; Vice President, Mel- 
ville C. Bennett; Secretary, Thomas P. Matthews, Technicraft Laboratories, Inc., 
Thomaston-Waterbury Road, Thomaston, Conn.; Treasurer, John W. O’Brien. Meets 
monthly. 

Northeastern Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Gerard Caron; Vice President, 
Cameron Marshall; Treasurer, Arthur J. Goven; Secretary, Norman Clowes, William 
Prym, Inc., Dayville, Conn. Meets bi-monthly. 

Norwalk Personnel Group—Norwalk Manufacturers Council. Chairman, Daniel Forger; 
Secretary, Sherwood H. Prothero, Norwalk Manufacturers Council, 520 West Avenue. 
Norwalk, Conn. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ Council, 308 Atlantic 
Street, Stamford, Conn. President, John Lord; Vice President, William H. Brown; 
Treasurer, Thomas Burke; Secretary, Dean Brossman. Meets monthly. 


Delaware 


Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 1112 King Street, Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, P. L. McShane; Vice Chair- 
man, James R. Masterson, Jr.; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 

Personne] Management Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., 1112 King Street, Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, P. B. Lewis; Vice 
Chairman, 0. E. Waller; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 





? A@iiliated with the International Association of Perecnne! Wessen 
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Florida 


Human Relations Club of Florida, 40 East Bay Street, Jacksonville 2, Fla. President, 
W. D. Kennedy; Vice President, Theo K. Mitchelson; Secretary, J. H. Esche; Treasurer, 
Edouard Beauchamp. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Greater Miami. President, William Furr; Vice President, Joseph 
Delaney; Secretary, Mrs. Helen Correia, 100 N.E. Ist Avenue, Miami, Fla.; Treasurer, 
Charles Hall. Meets monthly. Shop Talk. 
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Georgia 


Personnel Club of Atlanta, YMCA, 145 Luckie Street N.W., Atlanta, Ga. President, Sam 
H. Benedict, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Larry B. Anders and R. M. Gibbs; Secretary, Mrs. 
Alice Allen; Treasurer, Annie Mesloski. Meets monthly. Personnel Touch. 


Illinois 


Aurora Personnel Association. President, Fred Hewitt; Vice President, Ken Hennig; 
Secretary, Ronald Oakman, Box 228, Aurora, Ill.; Treasurer, Adolph Castens. Meets 
monthly. 

Bloomington-Normal Personnel Council. Chairman, James T. Greene, 212 North Madison 
Street, Bloomington, [11.; Vice Chairman, Richard Etzkorn; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Arthur Miller. Meets monthly. 

East Side Industrial Relations Association. President, Phil Freudenberg; Vice President, 
Earle Layman; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary C. Coughlin, Onear-Nester Glass Co., 20th 
& Broadway, East St. Louis, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Electronics Personnel Association, 2710 North Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Ill Chairman: 
Peter Salvato; Vice Chairman, Wesley Kvisgaard; Secretary, Luther Cree; Treasurer, 
Roger Burr. Meets monthly. Annual Wage Survey. 

Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 33 South Clark Street, Room 839, Chicago 3, 
Ill. President, Earle E. Langeland; Vice President, Frank H. Cassell; 
Alfred E. Langenbach; Secretary, James W. Rees. Meets weekly. 

Kankakee Personnel Managers Group. General Chairman (acting president), Roy Robin- 
son, 329 E. Court Street, Kankakee, Ill; Treasurer, Henry Schoder. Meets monthly. 

Peoriarea Personnel Club, Peoria Manufacturers’ Association, P.O. Box 268, Peoria, IIL 
President, Harold Hewitt; Treasurer, John W. Bodilly; Secretary in charge of Con- 
tacts, E. D. Stoetzel. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Springfield. President, Clair Willmeth; Vice President, Carl E. 
Frankenfeld; Treasurer, Robert V. O'Keefe; Secretary, Frank M. Regan, 127 North 
Glenwood, Springfield, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association. President, Fenton W. Holm; Vice President, James 
F. Keely; Treasurer, Frank L. Danicek; Secretary, Ruth H. Nielsen, Office Assistants, 
2549 West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. Meets monthly. Information and Education 


Bulletin. Annual Wage and Fringe Benefit Survey and Office Salary and Fringe Benefit 
Survey. 


Treasurer, 


Quincy Personnel Club. President, Dave Montgomery, Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, IIL; 
Vice President, Gerry Baker; Secretary, Paul Pfeiffer; Treasurer, Ken McDaniel. 
Meets monthly. 

Rockford Industrial Personnel Club. President, John Mincemoyer; Vice President, Leslie 
J. Bork; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Heinold, Personnel Manager, Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation, 340 Blackhawk Park Avenue, Rockford, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Society of Personnel Administrators, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. President, 
George J. Koppelmeier; Vice Presidents, John B. Vernon, Sigmund F. Zelinsky, and 
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Carl H. King; Secretary, Marjorie M. Beckwith, The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
33 East Congress Parkway, Chicago 5, IIL; Treasurer, Donald J. Kallin. Meets monthly. 
Southern Cook County Industrial Club, YMCA, 4 East 111th Street, Chicago 28, [ll Presi- 
dent, Theodore C. Heagstedt; Vice President, Jack Brady; Secretary, Robert H. Frei- 
tag; Program Chairman, William Eldredge. Meets monthly. 
Women in Personnel. President, Joan Hinchliff; Vice President, Phyllis Erwin, Field 


Enterprises, Inc., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, [lL; Secretary, Mrs. Helen 
Buhl; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen Clyde. Meets monthly. 


Indiana 


Calumet Area Personnel Association. President, KR. D. Clark; Vice President, R. F. 
Schroeder; Secretary-Treasurer, A. W. Rogers, Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 3821 
Indianapolis Boulevard, East Chicago, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Evansville Personnel Club, 119 Locust Street, Evansville 8, Ind. President, E. Don Elliott; 
Vice President, Paul Grehl; Secretary-Treasurer, N. L. Kniese. Meets monthly. 
Greater Lafayette Personnel Association. President, Paul Hofmeister; Vice President, 
John D. Gantz; Secretary, Joe Mooney, Tippecanoe Laboratories, Eli Lilly and Com- 

pany, Lafayette, Ind. Meets monthly. 

tIndianapolis Association of Personnel Women. President, Harriet Gerdts; Vice President, 
Janet C. Ross; Secretary, Hariette A. White, 112-118 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Treasurer, Jane Huey. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, John V. Carton; Vice Presidents, Herbert P. 
Shirrefs and William C. Jackson; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, Director, Place- 
ment Service for Men, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Meets annually. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association of Fort Wayne, Ind., Chamber of Commerce, 
826 Ewing Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. President, Dean E. Hyman; Vice Presidents, 
Virgil L. Asher and A. C. Lord; Secretary-Treasurer, R. F. Reese, Jr. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, O. J. Meuser; Vice President, B. Raymond 
Potter; Secretary-Treasurer, Birdice Norris, Indiana Employment Security Division, 
13 South 4th Street, Richmond, Ind. Meets monthly. 


lowa 


Personnel Managers Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Presi- 


dent, Tom Fulrath; Vice President, James Mitts; Secretary, Mrs. Jane Zuidema. Meets 
semi-monthly. 


Kentucky 


Louisville Personnel Association, Box 1535, Louisville 1, Ky. President, R. C. Almgren; 
Vice President, Norman D. Everson; Secretary, Robert J. Clarke; Treasurer, Courtland 
E. Calvert. Meets monthly. 

Paducah Area Industrial Relations Club. President, Howard Weber; Vice President, Ray 


Hall; Secretary-Treasurer, Don Barr, International Shoe Company, Paducah, Ky. Meets 
monthly. 


Maine 


Personnel Association of the Associated Industries of Maine, 154 State Street, Augusta, 
Me. President, Milton D. Kittredge; Vice President, Christian A. Strandboe; Secretary, 
B. Morton Havey; Treasurer, Patience Young. Meets bi-monthly. 
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Maryland 


Personnel Association of Baltimore. President, G. H. Quarles; Vice Presidents, J. G. 
Weisinger, W. J. de Rubertis, and W. C. Litsinger; Secretary, J. A. Hlavin, Jr., Balti- 
more Gas & Electric Company, Lexingiun and Liberty Streets, Baltimore 3, Md.; 
Treasurer, C. J. Wiechert. Meets monthly. Annual Membership Roster. 


Massachusetts 


Industrial Relations Association of Western Massachusetts. President, Donald Harrison; 
Vice President, Gordon S. Swift; Secretary, Richard M. Talbot, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 653 Page Boulevard, Springfield, Mass.; Treasurer, Gilbert 
A. Keegan. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. President, Harry R. Healey, Jr.; Vice President, William R. 
Hayes; Executive Secretary, David K. Farnsworth. Meets monthly. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Mrs. Norma Campbell; Vice President, 
Mrs. Ruth Beauregard; Secretary, Mrs. Betheo C. Pratt, Personnel Division, The 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 77 Franklin Street, Boston 12, Mass; 
Treasurer, Elfreda Keyzer. Meets monthly. 


Michigan 


Battle Creek Personnel Association. President, Glenn D. Heckler; Secretary-Treasurer, 
John Bradley, Ralston-Purina Company, 150 South McCamly Street, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Meets monthly. 

Bay County Personnel Association. President, Norbert C. Roth; Vice President, John T. 
Woodruff; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert E. Botimer, Goddeyne Manufacturing Company, 
1300 North McLellan Street, Bay City, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Detroit Personnel Management Association, 2309 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 
President, Cass Miller; Vice President, A. S. Voorhees; Secretary, Kenneth B. Porter; 
Treasurer, Preston Amerman. Meets monthly. 

Grand Rapids Personnel Council. President, Milton C. Spaan; Vice President, John Hoekje; 
Treasurer, Louise Ayres; Secretary, Jeanne Burkle, Butterworth Hospital, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Greater Muskegon Personnel Administrators’ Group, 872 Second Street, Muskegon, Mich. 
President, M. G. Gallup; Vice President, Harold Workman; Secretary, R. J. Sumners. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit, Hotel Fort-Shelby, Detroit, Mich. President, 
Clyde R. Anderson; Vice President, Robert C. Jendron; Secretary, Dorothy H. Hanson; 
Treasurer, Jack E. Steinhelper. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group of the Employers’ Association of Grand Rapids, 1004 Michigan 
National Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Chairman, George Lathrop; Vice 
Chairman, James Muir; Executive Manager, Stanley Benford. Meets monthly. 

Kalamazoo Personnel Association. President, William Phillips; Vice President, Charles 
Hammond; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Graves, St. Regis Paper Company, 2403 South 
Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Northeast Personnel Group. No formal organization. Contacts made through N. Ziegler, 
Woodall Industries, Inc., 7565 East McNichols Road, Detroit 34, Mich. Meets bi- 
weekly. 

Personnel Improvement Club, 609 Reynolds Building, Jackson, Mich. President, Dar 
Hollinrake; Vice President, John P. Campbell; Secretary-Treasurer, John V. Kopplin. 
Meets monthly. 
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*Personnel Women of Detroit. President, Mrs. Shirley H. Van Der Kar; Vice President, 
Florence M. Russell; Treasurer, Mary Louise Gitre; Secretary, Beatrice Palasky, 
National Bank of Detroit, 660 Woodward, Detroit 32, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Southwestern Michigan Personnel Round Table. President, Elmer Kirts; Vice President, 


James Jessup; Secretary-Treasurer, John Gieszer, Auto Specialties Manufacturing 
Company, St. Joseph, Mich. Meets monthly. 


Minnesota 


St. Paul Personnel Director's Association. President, Ray Greengard; Vice President, Stig 
Larson; Secretary-Treasurer, John Kissinger, Whirlpool-Seegar Corporation, 850 
Arcade Street, St. Paul 6, Minn. Meets semi-monthly. 

Twin City Personnel Managers Association. President, Harold L. Christensen; Vice 
President, John K. Ewing; Treasurer, Stig A. Larson; Secretary, Virginia L. Vest, 


Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 620 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. Meets monthly. 


Mississippi 


Jackson Personnel Executives Association. President, A. L. Benton, Jr.; Vice President, 


H. F. Tweedy; Secretary-Treasurer, P. A. Vianey, c/o General Electric Company, P.O. 
Box 8457, Jackson, Miss. Meets monthly. 


Missouri 


Industrial Relations Club of Greater St. Louis. President, Brooks Bernhardt; Vice 
Presidents, Al O’Brien and John Crane; Secretary, Chester Hoevel, Box G, Robertson, 
Mo.; Treasurer, Walter Klostermeier. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Research Forum, Inc. of Kansas City. President, E. O. Hammond; Vice 
President, Earl L. Dresker; Secretary, Norris N. Holstrom, Personnel Manager, 
Tension Envelope Corporation, 19th & Campbell, Kansas City, Mo. Meets bi-monthly. 

tPersonne! Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Dorothy K. Fenwick; Vice President, 
Alma K. Reitz; Treasurer, Nelle Tumlin; Recording Secretary, Nella Heuer; Corres- 


ponding Secretary, Nancy McDaniel, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 411 Locus 
Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. Meets monthly. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester Personnel Club, ¢/o Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 57 Market Street, 
Manchester, N.H. President, Chester Casey; Vice President, Harold Bradley; 
Secretary, Mra. Emma G. Head; Treasurer, Arthur J. Hartnett, Jr. Meets monthly. 


New Jersey 


Delaware Valley Personnel Association, P.O. Box 745, Trenton, N.J. President, Herbert 
P. Spring; Vice Presidents, Frank X. McDermott and Harry Weizer; Secretary, F. H. 
Reeves; Treasurer, G. Kenneth Conover. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, J. Hoffman; Vice President, M. 
Rosenberg; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Kelly, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 150 
Pacific Street, Jersey City, N.J. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 585 Main Avenue, 
Passaic, N.J. Chairman, B. G. Seiferling; Managing Director, Bernard J. Borneman. 
Meets monthly. Biennial Survey of Personnel Practices in Passaic Industrial Area. 
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New York 


Association of Hospital Executives. President, Robert Beaubien; Vice President-Treasurer, 
Sister Catherine Marie; Secretary, Dorothy T. Jackson, Meadowbrook Hospital, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. Meets monthly. 

Brooklyn Management Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. President, J. D. Risinger; Vice President, C. F. Trinneer; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson. Meets monthly. 

Capital District Personnel Association, 74 Chapel Street, Albany 7, N.Y. President, Martin 
J. Houlihan; Vice President, William G. Edmiston; Treasurer, George F. Baggett; 
Executive Secretary, Kenneth M. Burch. Meets monthly. 

Central New York Personnel Managers’ Association. President, Roderick A. Baird; Vice 
Presidents, Henry A. Ford and Robert C. Howe; Secretary, Daniel J. Carroll, General 
Electric Company, French Road, Utica, N.Y.; Treasurer, Donald T. McCully. Meets 
monthly. 


Industrial Management Council of Rochester, 12 Mortimer Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. Man- 
ager, Russell C. McCarthy. Meets weekly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, Bernard G. Swan; Vice Presidents, 
Thomas C. Felton and Kenneth M. Kinsey; Secretary, Thomas F. Nolan, Niagara 


Machine & Tool Works, 683 Northland Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y.; Treasurer, Robert G. 
Gray. Meets monthly. /RA News. 


Industrial Relations Council of Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce. Chairman, Herbert 
R. Knox; Vice Chairman, William F. Anderson; Treasurer, John Fermoile; Secretary, 
William D. Robertson, 18 West Falls Street, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Workshop, The Management Institute, New York University. Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Albert Jefferson; Vice Chairman, Roy Romberger; 
Secretary, Joan Cain, Salary and Wage Administrator, E. R. Squibb and Sons, 25 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. Meets monthly. 

Ithaca Personnel Association. President, Nelson H. Bulché, Employment Manager, Ithaca 
Gun Company, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y.; Secretary, Lawrence Dorler; Treasurer, Elmer F. 
Blomgren. Meets monthly. 

Long Island Personnel Club, Queens Chamber of Commerce Offices, 24-16 Bridge Plaza 
South, Long Island City 1, N.Y. President, Edgar M. DeBaun; Vice President, W. 
Lee Thorne; Treasurer, Herbert J. Reis; Secretary, Vivienne Pidgeon. Meets monthly. 

Municipal Personnel Society, 299 Broadway, Room 1301, New York 7, N.Y. President, 
Meyer Kailo; Vice President, Charles H. Rutkoff; Secretary-Treasurer, Martin B. 
Dworkis. Meets bi-monthly. 

New York Personnel Administrators. President, J. Clancy; Vice President, F. Malinowski; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. C. W. James, 243 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N.Y. Meets 
monthly. 

New York Personnel Management Association, 19 West 44th Street, Room 1017, New York 
36, N.Y. President, Robert M. Crooks; Vice President, Franklin H. Beardsley; Vice 
President and Treasurer, Edward J. Palkot; Secretary, Jessie L. Morrow. Meets 
monthly. NYPMA Bulletin. 

tPersonnel Club of New York, 541 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. President, Ruth 
Buchbinder; Vice Presidents, Barbara Sincerbeauy and Irene Bell Baker; Treasurer, 
Joan M. Quinn; Secretary, Florence Paine. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Personne! Directors Association of Long Island. President, P. Lester Ohrtman, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, N.Y.; Vice President, Joseph F. 
Coyle; Treasurer, Rene Ehlinger; Secretary, Lois Powers. Meets monthly. 
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Personnel Association of Syracuse, Chamber of Commerce Building, 351 South Warren 
Street, Syracuse 2, N.Y. President, John W. Willard; Vice President, S. J. Ciciarelli; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas F. Ruck. Meets monthly. 

Triple Cities Industrial Management Club, YMCA, 185 Washington Street, Binghamton, 
N.Y. President, Jewell Baker; Vice Presidents, Albert Torino and Paul Roubie; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, John C. Wheeler. Meets monthly. Supervisor News Bulletin. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association, Inc. President, Eric L. Anderson; Vice 
President, David A. Roberts; Secretary, William F. Lapchick; Treasurer, Lawrence 
E. Dubak; Executive Director, Laurence J. Dunn, Half Moon, Glenwood Gardens, 
Yonkers, N.Y. Meets monthly. 

White Plains Personnel Council (a Division of Civic and Business Federation, White 
Plains Chamber of Commerce, Inc.), 193 Main Street, White Plains, N.Y. Chairman, Al 
Christie; Vice Chairman, Lawrence Dubak; Secretary, John Bailey. Meets monthly. 


North Carolina 


Central Carolina Personnel Association. President, W. H. McCarthy; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jules A. Medwin, P.O. Box 9533, Raleigh, N.C. Meets monthly. 

Charlotte Personnel Directors’ Association. President, Noel E. Williams; Vice President, 
Daniel H. Earp; Secretary-Treasurer, Kenneth Austin, Director of Personnel, Duke 
Power Company, 420 South Church Street, Charlotte, N.C. Meets monthly. 

Gaston Personnel Association. President, David Faye; Vice President, Robert Smith; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James R. Rankin, Box 1401, Gastonia, N.C. Meets monthly. 
High Point Personnel Association. President, J. W. Snotherly; Vice President, Warren 
Shepard; Secretary, Mrs. Aline Carter, Anvil Brand, Inc., High Point, N.C. Meets 

monthly. 

Personnel Association of Greensboro Area. President, William O. Leonard; Vice Presi- 
dent, Van P. McClellan; Secretary, Louise Shannon, Belk’s Department Store, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; Treasurer, Guy B. Phillips, Jr. Meets monthly. PACA News Sheet. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association, P.O. Box 1408, Winston-Salem, N.C. President, 


J. C. Ponder; Vice President, J. D. Baldridge; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Temple. 
Meets monthly. 


Ohio 


Central Ohio Personnel Association. ‘President, Anse H. Harter; Vice President, Earl H. 
Shafer; Secretary, Donald L. Mock, American Zinc Oxide Company, 1363 Windsor 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, James A. McCann. Meets monthly. 

Cincinnati Personnel Association, Hotel Alms, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. President, Len L. Witt, 
Jr.; Vice President, Al Brockmeyer; Executive Secretary, Burnett Reed; Secretary, 
Robert A. Jones; Treasurer, Joseph E. Bell. Meets monthly. 

Cleveland Personnel Association, The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. President, James H. Stiffler; Vice President, T. 
L. Day; Secretary, Karl E. Levy; Treasurer, Thomas Simcox. Meets monthly. Swictly 
Personnel. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. President, Max Badstuber; Secretary, J. W. Vanden Bosch. Meets monthly. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association, 400 Lorain County Bank Building, Elyria, 
Ohio. Chairman, Donald J. Harker; Vice Chairman, Wilbur J. Henry; Executive 
Secretary, Richard A. Stith. Meets bi-monthly. Personnel Pointers. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, Ralph Lucas; Vice President, Fred Lange; 
Secretary, C. Robert Newbold, Egry Register Company, 429 East Monument Avenue, 
Dayton 2, Ohio; Treasurer, Robert Corbin. Meets monthly. Turnover Report. 
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Personne! Division, Alliance Chamber of Commerce, 207 First National Bank Building, 
Alliance, Ohio. Chairman, Dale White; Vice Chairman, Ralph Reeder; 
Treasurer, Paul F. Hrabko. Meets monthly. 

+Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Mrs. Mary Murray; Vice President, Betty 
Kenny; Treasurer, Ruth Bristow; Secretary, Margaret Roach, Leece Neville Company, 
5109 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Stark County Personnel Association, Canton Chamber of Commerce, 428 Market Avenue 
North, Canton 2, Ohio. President, Jim Peebles; Vice President, Walt Nicolet; Secre- 
tary, A. C. Hutchinson; Treasurer, Blair Woodside. Meets monthly. 

Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association, 1501 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio. President, 
William Sherer; Vice Presidents, William Miller and Charles Davis, Jr.; Secretary 
Treasurer, Harry J. Baumker. Meets monthly. 

+Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Elizabeth Ball; Vice President, 
Virginia Tobey; Treasurer, Gladys Meyer; Secretary, Ann Reeling, The Tool Stee! 


Gear & Pinion Company, 211 Township Avenue, Elmwood Place, Cincinnati 16, Ohio 
Meets monthly. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Personnel Association. Chairman, C. E. Moody; Vice Chairman, J. C 
Fishburn; Secretary-Treasurer, Doris Reynolds, Personne] Technician, Republic Supply 
Company, 218 North Robinson, Oklahoma City, Okla. Meets monthly 


Secretary- 


Pennsylvania 


Chester County Industrial Relations Association. President, James I. Powell; Vice Presi- 
dent, William W. E. Ash; Secretary, Lucien E. Dick, Burroughs Corporation, Research 
Center, Paoli, Penna.; Treasurer, Ben A. Valocchi. Meets monthly. Handbook. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, I. K. Kessler; Vice Presidents, 
W. H. Powell, C. A. Krieger, A. N. Yovish; Secretary, J. E. Christ, The Franklin 
Institute, 20th & Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Penna.; Treasurer, T. A. Cooper. Meets 
monthly. 

International Association of Personnel Women. President, Viva Armstrong; Vice Presi 
dents, Mildred Siegel and Doris E. Price, Technical Administrator, Personnel, Fidelity 
Philadelphia Trust Company, Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 9, Penna.; 
Corresponding Secretary, Alice M. Rice; Recording Secretary, Rosamond L. Brennan; 
Treasurer, Mildred Webber. Annual meeting. Program Pointers. 


(Local women’s personnel groups affiliated with the Association are indicated in 
this Directory by the symbol +) 


Manufacturers Association Personnel ge of Lancaster, Penna., 32 East Orange Street, 
Lancaster, Penna. President, Robert C. Pontz; Secretary, A. S. Weaver; Treasurer, 
W. McCulley. Meets monthly. 

Management-Personnel Group of the Manufacturers’ Association of Berks County, 121 
North 8th Street, Reading, Penna. Chairman, F. Joseph McDermott; Vice Chairman, 
Frank R. Schearer; Secretary, W. William Carson, Jr. Meets monthly. 

Personne] Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, Dean D. McKinney; Vice 
President, Gordon Ferrell; Secretary, Mrs. Daisey E. Ahlberg, Trask, Prescott and 
Richardson, 827 State Street, Erie, Penna.; Treasurer, Robert R. Johnson. Meets 
monthly. 


Philadelphia Federal Personne] Council. Chairman, Leon F. Green; Vice Chairman, George 


? Affiliated with the Internationa] Association of Personnel Women. 
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J. Trakas; Secretary, Anna M. Saller, Staff Assistant, Third U.S. Civil Service Region, 
U.S. Customhouse, Philadelphia, Penna. Meets quarterly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 520 Park Building, 355 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna. President, D. J. Sh-rbondy; Vice Presidents, John E. Groves and Richard 
Park Brown; Secretary, Mildred S. Hartman; Treasurer, Robert A. Button. Meets 
monthly. Newsletter. 

Silver Bay Club, Foremen’s Club of York, Penna., YMCA, York, Penna. President, John 
C. Hampton; Vice President, Carl Kauffman; Secretary-Treasurer, David F. Dean. 
Meets monthly. 

Tacony Personnel Association. President, Harry S. Villa; Vice President, William J. 
Howell, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, John Cargo, F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 5500 Tabor 
Road, Philadelphia 20, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Tri-County Personnel Association. President, Emmet Norton, Jr.; Vice President, Carl R. 
Burkel; Treasurer, James F. Timony; Secretary, Stuart P. Marks, American Chain & 
Cable Company, Steven’s Lane, Exeter, Penna. Meets monthly. Yearbook and Tri- 
County Newsletter. 

Tristate Industrial Association, Inc., 1713 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna. President, J. T. Ryan, Jr.; Vice President, J. P. Roche; Vice President- 
Treasurer, L. V. Dauler; Secretary-Manager, Ray Booth. Meets annually with occa- 
sional special meetings. Periodic Wage and Salary Reports, Personnel Practices and 
Service Letters. 

{Women’s Personnel Group of Philadelphia. President, Janet B. Leach, Edward Stern & 
Company, Inc., 140 North 6th Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. Vice President, Terry 
M. Klosterman; Recording Secretary, M. Dorothy MacPherson; Corresponding Secre- 


tary, S. Emily MacMichael; Treasurer, Virginia A. Herwegh. Meets monthly. MPC 
News. 


Rhode Island 


Personnel Executives’ Club of the Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
1337, Providence 1, R.I. President, Clifford W. Sammis; Vice President, Robert A. 
Peirce; Secretary, Herbert L. Bailey. Meets monthly. 


South Carolina 


Columbia Personnel Club. President, William E. Dukes, Claussen’s Bakery, 2001 Green 
Street, Columbia, S.C.; Vice Presidents, H. W. Kingman, Jr. and Odell H. Bozardt; 
Secretary, William V. Harvey; Treasurer, Harold M. Bryant. Meets monthly. 


Tennessee 


Personnel Associates of Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia. Chairman, W. W. Priestley; Vice 
Chairman, Carl Moore; Secretary, George Strom, Assistant Office Manager, American 
Thread Company, Bristol, Tenn. Meets bi-weekly. 


Texas 


Austin Personnel Association. President, Philip Morgette; Vice President, Paul Bowman; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Alleen Calhoun, Director, Calhoun Employment Service, 428 
Perry-Brooks Building, Austin, Tex.; Program Chairman, Ernest Cabe. Meets monthly. 

Dallas Personne! Association, Box 4185, Station A, Dallas, Tex. President, F. M. Keith; 


Vice Presidents, W. T. Hudson, E. W. Baccus, Roland Cleveland, and Nestor DuVall; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helena K. Robb. Meets monthly. 
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Fort Worth Personnel & Management Association, President, R. D. Whipple, P.O. Box 970, 
Fort Worth 1, Tex.; Vice Presidents, H. A. Bodley, Leroy Roden, C. C. Stiles, and 
D. H. Williamson; Treasurer, Z. J. Ambrose; Secretary, Mrs. Martha Wetherby. Meets 
monthly. 

Houston Personnel Association. President, Jesse W. Collins; Vice President, Harry T. 
Hamblen, Jr.; Treasurer, Walter J. Hester; Secretary, Geraldine C. Beeman, P.O. 
Box 1289, Houston, Tex. Meets monthly. Houston Personnel Association News. 

Panhandle Personnel Association. President, Elmo Bonifield; Vice President, H. S. Prince; 
Treasurer, W. W. Didlake; Secretary, Carl M. Smith, P.O. Box 647, Amarillo, Tex. 
Meets monthly. 


Virginia 

Personnel Executives Association of Norfolk & Portsmouth, Va. President, O. Vincent 
Gillikan; Vice Presidents, Betty Sharp and Cameron Gregory; Secretary, Mrs. G. V. 
Bottino, Ajax Company, Inc., 329 West 21st Street, Norfolk, Va.; Treasurer, A. B. 
Butt. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Area Guidance and Personnel Association. President, A. A. Dofflemyer; Vice 
President, C. W. Alston; Treasurer, George 0. McClary; Secretary, Mrs. Mary Karr 
Borkey, 5217 Monument Avenue, Apt. 3, Richmond, Va. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Industrial Personnel Club. President, Edward Francis; Vice President, T. B. 
Robinson; Secretary-Treasurer, Warren Williams, E. I. DuPont Company, Ampthill, 
Richmond, Va. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Executives Association. President, Thaddeus T. Crump; Vice Presi- 
dent, Joseph F. Viverette; Secretary, Mrs. Laura Harris, Federal Reserve Bank, 9th 
and Franklin Streets, Richmond 19, Va.; Treasurer, Stephen Coine. Meets monthly. 


Washington 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association, 8711 N.E. 4th Place, 
Bellevue, Washington. President, Neil K. Smith; Vice Presidents, Walter 
R. Ager, Avery W. Willis, Jr., Robert H. Sessions, J. Stuart Don; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Earl P. Johnson. Meets annually. Personnel Panorama. 


Chapters: 


Portland Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
John R. Savage; Vice Presidents, Don L. Osborne and William H. Beavert; Treasurer, 
William Zimmerman; Secretary, Doris Cahill, 619 Failing Building, Portland 4, Ore. 
Meets monthly. 

Salem Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, Theo- 
dore K. Pierson; Vice President, Wayne Anderson; Secretary, Irene R. Johnson, 710 
Ferry Street, Salem, Ore.; Treasurer, Ronald Crossland. Meets monthly. 

Seattle Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
Howard Dishman; Vice Presidents, John Beard and Dudley Wilkinson; Treasurer, 
Merrill Street; Secretary Helen Nichols, Seattle Transit System, 1333 Airport Way, 
Seattle 4, Wash. Meets monthly. 

Southern Oregon Coast Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association) 
President, W. E. Shannon; Vice Presidents, R. McDonald and A. L. Reinaker; Secre- 
tary, Alma F. Starvich, Box 907, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, North Bend, Ore.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Rose Balkema. Meets monthly. 

Spokane Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personne] Management Association). President, C 
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M. Leslie; Vice Presidents, Gilbert M. Meyer and Roy P. Moller; Secretary, S. J. 
MacDowell, Fidelity Savings and Loan Association, West 522 Riverside Avenue, Spo- 
kane, Washington; Treasurer, Charles Strang. Meets semi-monthly. 

Tacoma Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
Warner Matson; Vice Presidents, Richard E. S. Adams and Quentin Schmitt; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Hazel G. Kelly, 131 Perkins Building, 1103 A Street, Tacoma, Wash. 
Treasurer, June E. Young. Meets monthly. Who's Who in the Pacific Northwest Per- 
sonnel Management Association. 

Upper Willamette Valley Chapter (Pacific Northwest Management Association). Presi- 
dent, Alvin H. Nelson; Vice Presidents, Robert E. Pinckney and Earl Wheelock; 
Treasurer, Kenneth J. Karlas; Secretary, Guerin DuTell, 1015 West 17th Street, 
Eugene, Ore. Meets monthly. 

Vancouver Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, E. 
H. Gennis, British Columbia Packers Ltd., Box 939, Vancouver, B.C.; Vice Presidents, 
Andre A. Boucher and Dave L. Lloyd; Secretary, J. Lawrie Groundwater; Treasurer, 
Murdo G. MacKenzie. Meets monthly. 

Vancouver Island Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). Presi- 
dent, H. C. Langton; Vice President, W. J. Williams; Treasurer, John H. Palmer; 
Secretary, Elizabeth J. Carr, Research Assistant, British Columbia Department of 
Health, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. Meets monthly. 


Yakima Valley Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
Don Goodall; Vice Presidents, Verl J. Byron and Evelyn LeJeune; Secretary-Treasurer, 


Kathleen P. Irvin, Personnel Secretary, St. Elizabeth Hospital, 110 South 9th Avenue, 
Yakima, Wash. Meets monthly. 


Washington, D.C. 


Washington Personnel Association. President, Richard W. Brown; Vice Presidents, Nancy 
Corkum, Lloyd W. Howes, and Donald W. Mowbray; Treasurer, Felix B. Gorrell; 
Secretary, Mrs. Norberta H. Edgerton, Personnel Assistant, National Radio Institute, 
16th & U Streets, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. Meets monthly. 


Wisconsin 

Appleton Personnel Association. President, Walter J. Diener; Vice President, Jerome J. 
Captaine; Secretary, James V. Guilfoyle, P.O. Box 528, Appleton, Wisc.; Treasurer, 
Scott Brammer. Meets monthly. 

Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, Albert Hough; Vice President, E. R. Me- 
Ginnis; Secretary-Treasurer, Esther Greenaway, Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Beloit, 
Wisc. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, H. J. Rass; Vice President, R. 
P. Schroeder; Treasurer, Kent Quantius; Secretary, E. J. Schroedter, Universal- 
Rundle Corporation, 3308 West Forest Home, Milwaukee, Wisc. Meets monthly. 

Twin City Personnel Association. President, Paul Dodge; Secretary-Treasurer, James R. 
Rundle Corporation, 3308 West Forest Home, Milwaukee, Wisc. Meets monthly. 
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TRAINING GROUPS 


American Society of Training Directors, 2020 University Avenue, Madison 5, 
Wisc. President, Andrew A. Daly; Vice Presidents, Region I, Robert B. 
Burr; Region II, Max H. Forster; Region III, Fred M. Wilbur; Region 
IV, Mrs. Frances M. Kidd; Region V, Winston M. Crawford; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Anthony L. Franzolino, Tempco Aircraft Corp., P.O. Box 6191, 
Dallas 2, Tex. Meets yearly. The Journal of the American Society of 
Training Directors. 


The following local groups occupy the status of affiliated chapters of the 

Society: 

Alabama Industrial Training Association. President, John E. Bryan, Jr.; Vice President, 
Frank L. Bullard, Jr.; Secretary, Edward R. Bailey, Southern Regional Office, State 
Farm Mutual Insurance Company, 2100 South 18th Street, Birmingham, Ala. Treas- 
urer, M. O. Hulsey. Meets quarterly. 

Los Angeles Chapter, ASTD. President, John F. Walsh; Vice President, Russel H. Adams; 
Second Vice President, Louise Kerr; Secretary-Treasurer, Vernon Sheblak, Training 
Director, Pacific Finance Corporation, 621 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Associate Secretary, Laurie Larsen. Meets monthly. Los Angeles Chapter, ASTD 
Newsletter. 

Northern California Training Directors Association. President, Ellis H. Woolley; Vice 
Presidents, Horace H. Fritz and Elmo Cornelison; Treasurer, Walter R. Shoaff; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lucille Wright, NCTDA, 609 41st Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. Meets 
monthly. NCTDA Bulletin. 

San Diego Chapter, ASTD. President, Robert E. Eaton; Vice President, Ronald Nall; 
Treasurer, William Long; Secretary, Neal Eskew, Training Superintendent, U.S. Naval 
Repair Facility, San Diego, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Sierra Chapter, ASTD. President, John W. Corr, Jr.; Vice President, Harry L. Bodell; 
Treasurer, Dave Corlett, Jr.; Secretary, Dale D. Lucas, Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., 
Ontario National Airport, Ontario, Calif. 

British Columbia Chapter, ASTD, P.O. Box 196, Vancouver 1, B.C. President, J. M. 
Miller; Vice President-Secretary, J. Hacking; Treasurer, Yvonne Lewis. Meets 
monthly. Newsletter. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, W. Keith McShane; Vice President, F. 
A. Galbraith; Treasurer, J. M. Eaton; Secretary, Miss A. McDonald, Dept. 107, Simp- 
sons-Sears Ltd., 108 Mutual Street, Toronto, Ont. Meets monthly. 

Rocky Mountain Chapter, ASTD. President, E. P. Mills; Vice President, Merril M. Taylor; 
Treasurer, C. P. Olson; Secretary, Mary Jaeger, Denver Dry Goods Company, Cherry 
Creek Store, Denver, Colo. Meets monthly. 

Connecticut Chapter, ASTD. President, Joseph R. Maher; Vice Presidents, Charlotte P. 
Chagnon, Horace W. Schneider; Secretary-Treasurer, William W. Pinney, Jr., Chase 
Brass & Copper Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Georgia Association of Training Directors. President, Joseph Tabb; Vice President, Thomas 
Parker, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Pat Maffeo, Mercer University Guidance Center, 
Macon, Ga. Meets bi-monthly. 

Greater Atlanta Chapter, ASTD, P.O. Box 844, Atlanta 2, Ga. President, Robert H. Hud- 
son; Vice President, James B. Mathis; Treasurer, Luther Ward; Secretary, Glenn H 
Booth. Meets monthly. 

Illinois Training Directors Association. President, H. Leslie Swift; Vice President, Wil 
liam E. Bright, Jr.; Treasurer, Margaret S. Wallace; Secretary, Harold I. Pratt, 
American Steel Foundries, Hammond Division, Hammond, Ind. Meets monthly 
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Indiana Chapter, ASTD. President, Ernest R. Thiel; Vice President, James R. Wheeler; 
Treasurer, Charles E. Springer; Secretary, Waldo E. Handy, Citizens Gas, 49 South 
Penn., Indianapolis, Indiana. Meets monthly. Hoo-z-yer Trainer. 


lowa Chapter, ASTD. President, Lester G. Springer; Vice Presidents, Robert GC. Koons 
and John T. Doyle; Secretary-Treasurer, Ear] S. Baird, Iowa State College, 110 Mar- 
ston Hall, Ames, Iowa. Meets semi-annually. Quarterly Newsletter. 


Kentucky Chapter, ASTD. President, Stanly Fisher; Vice President, Vincent E. Senior; 
Treasurer, J. G. Kirkham, Sr.; Secretary, Siegfried H. Ries, Internal Revenue Service, 
P.O. Box 60, Louisville, Ky. Meets monthly. 


Louisiana Chapter, ASTD. President, R. H. Metternich; Vice President, H. T. Nicolle; 
Secretary-Treasurer, N. B. Seal, Delta Tank Manufacturing Company, Inc., P.O. Box 
1469, Baton Rouge, La. Meets monthly. 


New Orleans Chapter, ASTD. President, Kenneth Gauthier; Treasurer, Carl F. Wegener; 
Secretary, Claire Pearson, Maison Blanche Company, 901 Canal Street, New Orleans, 
La. Meets monthly. 


Maryland Society of Training Directors. President, Sam Patterson; Vice Presidents, Frank 
Disney, G. E. Eager; Treasurer, George A. Foy; Secretary, Thomas A. Erck, Bargis 
Bros. Company, Ilchester, Md. Meets monthly. Monthly newsletter. 


Massachusetts Association of Training Directors. President, Ronald Pariseau; Vice Presi- 
dent, Wallace G. Strathern; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret A. Cahill, Training Direc- 
tor, R. H. White’s, 518 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Meets monthly. 


Michigan Training Council, Metropolitan Industrial Department, Detroit YMCA, 2020 
Witherell, Detroit 26, Mich. President, James E. Orvis; Vice Presidents, Robert G. 
Brierley and Edward S. Brown; Financial and Recording Secretary, Kathleen B. 
Stebbins; Treasurer, Milton H. Bell; Executive Secretary, Hugh St. L. Booth. Meets 


monthly. Newsletter. 


Lake Superior Chapter, ASTD. President, Herman J. Gemuenden; Vice President, Lyle A. 
Freeman; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn Welch, American Steel & Wire Division, U.S. 
Steel Corporation, Duluth, Minn. Meets monthly. 


Kansas City Chapter, ASTD. President, Ray E. McClaran; Vice President, Dorothy Shea; 
Treasurer, Lyle V. Atterbury; Secretary, Russell Long, Spencer Chemical Compaay, 
Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. Meets monthly. 


St. Louis Chapter, ASTD. President, Linn R. Coffman; Vice Presidents, Earl F. Voelz and 
Kingsley Wientge; Treasurer, L. A. West; Secretary, Mrs. Ruth J. Mills, Mercantile 
Trust Company, 721 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. Meets monthly. 


New Jersey Chapter, ASTD. President, Francis P. Walsh; Vice Presidents, Frank A. De- 
Bernardis and Thomas Q. Gilson; Secretary, Albert J. St. Louis, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, Carteret, N. J.; Treasurer, Hector J. LeMaire. Meets monthly. 
Newsletter, Training Abstracts. 


Industrial Training Council of New York State. President, Ralph E. Hartwig; Vice Presi- 
dents, Theodore F. Marble, David N. Sanford; Secretary-Treasurer, Nelson J. Mur- 
bach, N.Y.S. Education Department, 23 South Pearl Street, Albany 7, N.Y. Meets four 
times a year. Newsletter. 


New York Metropolitan Chapter, ASTD, Schack Business Service, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. President, R. B. Blomfield; Vice Presidents, O. D. Brown and 
W. S. Walker; Treasurer, H. B. Schmidhauser; Secretary, C. D. Campbell. Meets 
monthly. Journal. f 

Niagara Frontier Chapter, ASTD. President, Clifford W. Roe; Vice President, E. Ernest 
Beamer; Treasurer, Bernard A. Goncher; Secretary, Robert F. Berner, Millard Fill- 
more College, University of Buffalo, 3435 Main Street, Buffalo 14, N.Y. Meets monthly. 
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North Carolina-Virginia Chapter, ASTD, Box 190, Chapel Hill, N.C. President, John S. 
Hindle; Vice President, Charles J. Stucker; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard P. Calhoon. 
Meets semi-annually. Newsletter. 

Cincinnati Chapter, ASTD, Hotel Alms, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. President, Timothy Danaher; 
Vice President, Douglas S. Gallacher; Secretary-Treasurer, William Tatter. Meets 
bi-monthly. 

Greater Cleveland Chapter, ASTD, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
President, T. C. Horton; Vice President, Charles L. Scott; Secretary, George Shusta, 
Jr. Meets monthly. Training Topics. 

Northeast Ohio Chapter, ASTD, Barberton Chamber of Commerce Building, 70 Fourth 
Street, N.W., Barberton, Ohio. President, Glen D. Cross; Vice President, W. R. Bryan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, D. J. Guzzetta. Meets monthly. 

Tulsa Chapter, ASTD. President, Fred J. Hennes, Jr.; Vice President, Edsel F. Eidson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ward L. McVay, The Texas Company, Box 2389, Tulsa 1, Okla. 
Meets monthly. 

Western Ohio Chapter, ASTD. President, Donald C. Metz; Treasurer, Mrs. Florence D. 
Metherd; Secretary, Robert K. Burns, Delco Products Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, 329 East Ist Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oregon Chapter, ASTD. President, Elbert Boice; Vice President, Hugh Lovell; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harry Flanagan, Superintendent, Oregon Division ICS, 503 Loyalty Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore. Meets monthly. 

Central Pennsylvania Chapter, ASTD. President, Eugene Heine; Vice President, Lester 
W. Noel; Secretary-Treasurer, Lester W. Hobaugh, 582 West Philadelphia Street, 
York, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Pittsburgh Chapter, ASTD. President, Anna E. Lebedda; Vice President, Robert P. Bates; 
Treasurer, Harold E. Kohlhammer; Secretary, James W. Johnson, Supervisor of Train- 
ing, Manufacturers Light & Heat Company, Pittsburgh, Penna. Meets monthly. Train- 
ing Memo. 

Training Directors Society of Philadelphia. President, Thomas P. Roth; Vice President, 
Nathanial G. Webb; Treasurer, Welland Welsch; Secretary, A. E. Duncan, Jr., Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Meets monthly. 
Memo. 

Carolina Industrial Trainers Association. President, Stuart G. Anderson; Vice President, 
Rex Parrott; Secretary-Treasurer, Leonard R. Booker, State Teacher Trainer, Trade 
and Industrial Education, Box 1462, Clemson, S.C. Meets semi-annually. 

East Tennessee Chapter, ASTD. President, Darnall W. Morrison; Vice President, Harold 
W. Sherrod; Treasurer, Gerald H. Whitlock; Secretary, Richard T. McGuerty, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Company, P.O. Box P, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Meets monthly. 

Fort Worth Chapter, ASTD. President J. E. Gallagher; Vice President, John H. Payne; 
Treasurer, Richard Russell; Secretary, L. L. Rouze, 1019 East Broadus, Ft. Worth 6, 
Tex. Meets monthly. Sounding Board. 

North Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, J. F. Smith; Vice President, A. B. Levy; Treas- 
urer, Harold E. McDaniel; Secretary, J. R. Acker, Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
403 South Ackard Street, Dallas, Tex. Meets monthly. 


Rio Grande Chapter, ASTD. President, Lawrence A. Odham, Jr., Vice President, Don B. 
Young; Treasurer, James L. Foster; Secretary, Mrs. Fred O. Rosch, E] Paso National 
Bank, El Paso, Tex. 

South Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Charles C. Schmidt; Vice President, Oris H. Koch; 
Treasurer, Douglas T. Dufner; Secretary, Erwin H. Buechel, USAF Language Training 
Course, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. Meets monthly. 
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Southeast Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Forrest R. Belcher; Vice President, John 
McMillan; Treasurer, Albert G. Kindel; Secretary, John E. Watson, P.O. Box 2511, 
Houston 1, Tex. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Utah Chapter, ASTD. President, Jay L. Nelson; Vice President, Orson I. Jacobson; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Eugene R. Peterson, Kennecott Copper Corporation, 7621 South 13 
Fast, Salt Lake City, Utah. Meets monthly. Utah Chapter News. 

Washington State Chapter, ASTD. President, Lloyd A. Dodd, Seattle First National Bank, 
P.O. Box 3586, Seattle 24, Wash.; Vice President, William C. Wymer; Treasurer, 
George W. Bowen; Secretary, Glen H. Dykeman. Meets monthly. 

Washington, D. C. Chapter, ASTD. President, Francis C. Crotty; Vice Presidents, Joseph 
T. Davis, Mary Moran; Secretary, Philip S. Horne, P.O. Box 72, Ashburn, Va.; Treas- 
urer, Walter Faley; Director, Fred W. Erhard. Meets monthly. Monthly News Letter. 

Wisconsin Training Directors Association. President, James A. Haire, Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Company, 235 West Galena, Milwaukee 1, Wisc.; Vice President, William 


H. Fagerstrom; Secretary, Richard E. Toellner; Treasurer, William Froelich, Jr. Meets 
monthly. Bi-monthly Newsletter. 


Hawaii Chapter, ASTD. President, A. N. Price; Vice President, Mildred Davis; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Stanley F. Bento, Industrial Relations Department, Castle & Cooke Ter- 
minals, Ltd., P.O. Box 2990, Honolulu, Hawaii. Meets monthly. 





Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association. P.O. Box 823, Montreal, P.Q. President, John 
Conrad Aubert LaFerriere; Vice Presidents, John Murray Wilson, and Gordon Murray 
Chaplin; Honorary Secretary, Francis John Quinn; Treasurer, Gérard Ulric Maurice. 
Meets monthly. The Trainer. 

Central Connecticut Industrial Training Association. President, Manuel London; Vice 
President, Ragnar Petersen; Treasurer, John Sloane; Secretary, Jane Connors, Per- 


sonnel Department, Institute of Living, 160 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Meets 
monthly. 





TO LOCAL PERSONNEL AND TRAINING GROUPS: Every effort has been made to 
bring the 1957 Directory up to date and make it as comprehensive as 
possible. However, in the process of compilation, some groups formed 
during the past year may not have been approached. 


Any group thus inadvertently omitted is asked to write the Editorial 
Department, AMA Headquarters, for a questionnaire form on which the 
required data can be listed. Should sufficient entries be received, a supple- 
mentary directory will be published in the March issue of PERSONNEL. 
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WORK, WORKERS, AND WORK 
MEASUREMENT. By Adam 


Abruzzi. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1956. 318 pages. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Gerald Nadler* 


So many ideas are expressed in this 
book that it is impossible to review 
them adequately within the space of a 
short notice. In general, however, it 
must be said that, to those not com- 
pletely familiar with work measurement 
and statistical concepts and techniques, 
Professor Abruzzi’s new study is un- 
likely to be of much value. The section 
covering the theory of work is the only 
one that can possibly be understood in- 
dependently, provided the reader is 
ready to accept the premises of the pre- 
vious chapters. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part | (Work Measurement: Theory, 
Practice, and Fact) contains four chap- 
ters which review the author’s views 
on basic problems of inference, the na- 
ture of time study, the validity of rat- 
ing procedures, and work measurement 
in practice. Those who have read 
Abruzzi’s previous book, Work Meas- 
urement, will recognize this first part 
as a brief review of his criticism of 
time study. He has prefaced it with 
a chapter on research in general, in 
which he emphasizes how industrial 
engineering differs from it 
(though he says little or nothing about 
their similarities). He also discusses 
his concept of how present-day time 
study belongs to Games Theory. This 


research 


* Professor and Head of Department of Indus- 
trial Engineering, Washington University, St 
Louis, Mo. 


first part concludes that new techniques 
are needed in order to scrap “clearly... 
obsolete information-gathering proced- 
ures.” 

Part I1 (Work Measurement theory: 
Procedure, Application, and Results) is 
a condensation of the author’s previous 
book. It provides a review of his pro- 
posals without going into the techni- 
cal details of the design and develop- 
ment of his procedures. This meets the 
purposes of this book even though the 
basic concepts cannot be investigated 
more thoroughly to establish their use- 
fulness and validity. The eight chapters 
discuss the timing process, the stand- 
ardization process for an _ individual 
worker, the standardization process for 
a group of workers on the same job, 
and the measurement and estimation of 
delays of all types. 

Part III (Theory of Human Work: 
3elief, Codes, and Observations) starts 
with three chapters on elemental and 
basic motion standard data. The author 
concludes that “standard data systems 
are practically absurd on a simple a 
priori basis,” and provides some research 
data to substantiate his view. The re- 
maining four chapters deal with his 
theory of work—a theory that attempts 
to relate the basic characteristics of 
work, fatigue, skill, and delays. In the 
last chapter also, the author takes up 
several stands on union-management re- 
lationships, as a whole, and especially 
those related to workers and “human 
dignity.” 

Professor Abruzzi has penetrated 
deeply into the whole problem of work. 

lis thinking has naturally resulted in 
much useful material, both factual and 
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theoretical. At the same time, the full 
acceptance of his concepts raises im- 
portant problems of various kinds, some 
of which may be pointed out here. 

1. It is difficult to accept some of 
Abruzzi’s research results because of 
his controversial research approach. 
For example, he draws sweeping con- 
clusions from some research experi- 
ments in which only one operator was 
used. This is not sound statistically, nor 
is it experimentally justified. Again, 
some concepts, like training, where 
there are enough cases (or operators) 
to prove significance, are not utilized; 
and in some experiments it is possible 
to show that his results would have 
been different if another operator had 
been selected. Some of the assumptions 
on which he has based his Grand Sta- 
bility concept are also of doubtful ac- 
ceptance. Objections have been raised 
about this concept before, but no an- 
swers to them are forthcoming in this 
book. 

2. Many questions can, of course, be 
raised about some of the concepts 
Abruzzi offers. For example, he pro- 
poses one concept or model for work 
and work measurement, either choosing 
to ignore other possibilities, or not 
realizing that other possibilities exist. 
And, after discussing his new approach, 
‘we says, “In practice, however, an op- 
timum is selected for a given problem 
after all the statistical and empirical 
factors are taken into account.” This 
and other statements sound almost like 
“rating” (which the author condemns 
completely) without any attempt to 
“standardize” the rating approach. 

3. The author is somewhat incon- 
sistent. In addition to the illustrations 
cited above, he displays this characteris- 
tic even in the area of statistical appli- 
cation. 

4. Many words and phrases lack 
definition. For example, the words 
“estimating” and “evaluating” are never 
defined until one-third of the book is 
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through. The dictionary indicates little 
difference between the two, and the 
author should have made his distinction 
right from the start. 

5. Finally, it must be said that the 
book is written in a style that deters the 
reader from properly evaluating the 
author’s proposals. It abounds in words 
like decisively, clearly, ridiculously, 
naive, completely, blindly, etc. Abruzzi 
has a penchant for sweeping statements, 
tending to make everything all black or 
all white. Many of the concepts he dis- 
cusses could have been presented in a 
more positive manner. 

Against these defects must be bal- 
anced some undeniable virtues. First, it 
must be said that the book offers a 
good analysis of present work-measure- 
ment procedures and that the author’s 
basic analysis of the problems and in- 
accuracies of rating is correct. In addi- 
tion, there is a good analysis of the 
relatively poor concept which uses 
ratios of extremes of performance in 
time study. 

Again, many of his sound research 
projects produced excellent results. The 
whole of Chapter 8 provides worth- 
while conclusions about work. 

Some of the concepts he proposes, 
such as the Local Stability concept, are 
good, and should be used. Other writers 
have recommended similar approaches. 
His procedures for delay studies are 
also good. Although they are similar 
to his Grand Stability concept, the delay 
studies are in a different area, and 
the procedures, therefore, are quite 
usable. 

Abruzzi’s general theory of work is 
“an optimal balance between a stand- 
ardized component, which puts boun- 
daries on work activity, and a non- 
standardized component, which allows 
workers to exercise their skills in a 
manner optimal to the immediate situa- 
tion.” This is a relatively broad state- 
ment which gives plenty of room for 
everyone’s theory. He carries his theory 








further with explorations in the areas 
of skill and fatigue and discusses auto- 
mation and the future of unions in re- 
lation to it. Like most theories, this 
one offers many points for agreement 
and disagreement and itself provides 
several conflicts in relation to the use- 
fulness and desirability of the tech- 
niques proposed. 
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challenge to challenge (from the litera- 
ture it would seem that he is already 
moving into another field), he is un- 
able to do a thorough job because of his 
lack of insight into the day-to-day and 
year-to-year problems of the indus- 
trial and organizational situations to 
which work measurement must be 
applied. 


In conclusion it may be said that 
while Abruzzi and this reviewer agree 
on the fundamentals of the diagnosis 
he makes, they are somewhat apart as 
regards the cure. Since much of the 
book is based on opinion, estimates of 
its quality are bound to vary, depending 
upon who reviews it. Abruzzi is cap- 
able but, like many men who go from 


This defect is apparent in his theory 
of work; along with other difficulties, 
there is no indication of how the theory 
can be utilized or integrated in a com- 
plete “theory” of industrial operations. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
this book makes highly interesting read- 
ing, provided the reader keeps his eyes 
wide open. 





Briefer Book Notes 
[Please order books directly from publishers) 











SOCIOLOGY: The Study of Human Relations. By Arnold M. Rose. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1956. 589 pages. $6.00. A comprehensive survey of the major fields 
of sociology within a theoretical framework designed to integrate the materials in 
each field. Included as aids to student and teacher are a glossary of sociological 
terms and their definitions, a list of motion pictures and film strips suggested for 
use with the text, an annotated bibliography, and a brief statement on job oppor- 
tunities in sociology. 


AFL-CIO: Labor United. By Arthur J. Galdberg. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1956. 319 pages. $5.00. Though not an official publication of the AFL- 
CIO, this report by the former general counsel of the CIO affords a close-up view 
of the events and personalities involved in the unification of the labor movement. 
After reviewing briefly the early history of labor federations in the United States, 
the author examines the reasons for the merger, the constitution of the new federation, 
and, in his concluding chapters, the future policy of the federation on major political, 
economic, and social issues at home and abroad. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A Point of View and a Method. By Pau! Pigors and 
Charles A. Myers. McGraw-Hill Book Compeny, Inc., New York, 1956. 711 pages 
$6.00. This third edition incorporates a number of changes reflecting recent develop- 
ments in personnel administration. Part I features an expanded treatment of organ- 
izational planning and executive development, line-staff relationships, methods of 
surveying employee morale, economic education for employees, union-management 
cooperation, and supplementary unemployment benefit plans. Extensive case materials 
are provided in Part II, and a bibliography of source materials is appended. 
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RESEARCH 1S PEOPLE. Industrial Research Institute, Inc., New York, 1956. For sale 
through New York University Press, Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 69 pages. 
$4.00. In these proceedings of a symposium conducted by the Industrial Research 
Institute, three panels of experts representing management and the universities present 
their views on (1) some current problems in recruiting industrial research personnel ; 


(2) the motivation of creative workers; and (3) techniques for selecting and evaluat- 
ing a research staff. 


COMPLETE SOCIAL SECURITY LAW, 1956. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 1956. 319 pages. $3.00. A compilation of the 
statutes relating to the social security program. Included are the texts, with amend- 
ments to date, of the Social Security Act, the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
the Self-Employment Contributions Act, the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, and 
relevant sections of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. A topical index provides 
direct reference to specific statutory provisions. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By Dale Yoder. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1956. 941 pages. $9.35. This fourth edition 
represents a cover-to-cover revision of a well-known textbook. Organized around the 
actual functions of the personnel staff as reported by practitioners in the field, the 
book includes new sections on executive development, personnel audit, communica- 
tions, and fringe benefits; separate appendices on statistical tools used in employee 
relations; and recent findings from research and experimental practice in this area. 


SUPERVISION OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING PERSONNEL. Compiled by John T. 
Lloyd and Robert D. Gray. Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 1956. 82 pages. $8.75. This bulletin summarizes in 
outline form a series of conference discussions organized by the Industrial Relations 
Section of the California Institute of Technology. Among the topics covered are 
the characteristics of the professional employee, the supervisor's role in developing 
specialized personnel, salary administration and benefit plans, handling complaints 
and grievances, and unionization of professionals. 


INFLUENCING EMPLOYEE BEHAVIOR. By Richard P. Calhoon and C. A. Kirkpatrick. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 312 pages. $4.00. A down-to- 
earth manual in human relations addressed to supervisors and suitable for group 
as well as individual study. Stressing the need for understanding and cooperation 
rather than manipulative techniques. the authors explain in simple terms how to 
analyze the motives influencing behavior; how to work constructively with employees, 
superiors, and union officials; what methods are effective in coping with opposition 
or resistance; and how to plan a long-range self-improvement program. Included is 
a bibliography of visual aids to supplement the discussions in the text. 


AGING: A Current Appraisal. Edited by Irving L. Webber. The University of Florida 
Institute of Gerontology. University of Florida Press, Gainesville, Fla. 1956. 179 
pages. $2.50. A collection of the papers delivered at the Sixth Annual Southern 
Conference on Gerontology. Included are surveys of recent developments in geron- 
tology, and some new research findings previously unpublished. 


THE FEDERAL CREDIT UNION: Policy end Proctice. By John T. Croteau, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1956. 210 pages. $4.00. A study of federal credit unions since 
1939. In the final chapters, the author presents his recommendations for financial 
and structural changes designed to improve their operation. 
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REPORT ON THE STUDY OF ADOPTION AND NON-ADOPTION LETTERS. National Asso 
ciation of Suggestion Systems, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 1956. 
68 pages. Gratis. An analysis of the good and bad features of letters used by 


companies notifying employees of the company’s acceptance or non-acceptance of 
their suggestions. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MIDWEST CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
The School of Business, The University of Chicago, and the Industrial Relations 
Association of Chicago, 135 South LaSalie Street, Chicago 3, IIL 1956. 47 pages, 
mimeographed. Gratis. The topics discusstd in these proceedings are: management, 
labor, and government policies toward labor; foundations, research, and industrial 


relations; and whether personnel administrators are doing the kind of job which 
needs to be done. 


THE GROWING SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: Proceedings of the Sixth 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute. New York University Press, New York, 1956. 
132 pages. $4.00. The problem of meeting the country’s requirements for scientific 
manpower is here reported on and discussed by various panels of scientists, edu- 
cators, and industrialists. The available resources in manpower and the efficiency 
of their utilization, the shortcomings in scientific education, and the adequacy of 
measures designed to cope. with the emergency are the main topics covered. 


A STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT PLANS. Bankers Trust Company, New York. 
1956. 177 pages. Gratis. This review of employee retirement plans of 240 industrial 
employers for the period 1953 through 1955 includes new plans and amendments 
to old plans adopted during this period. Approximately 4 million employees—about 


one-third of all industrial employees currently covered by pension plans—are rep- 
resented in this study. The provisions of individual plans are tabulated in a series 
of charts for ready reference. 


ABSENTEEISM. Research Council for Economic Security, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 1955. 87 pages. $3.50. Included in this summary of the discussions 
at a seminar and workshop on absenteeism, conducted by the Research Council for 
Economic Security, is a series of exhibits on absentee control procedures, forms for 
reporting absences, the costs of absenteeism, company medica) facilities, and pro- 
visions of employee benefit plans. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY: A Union Approach to Fair Employment. By John Hope II. 
Public Affairs Press, 2162 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. 1956. 142 pages. 
$3.25. An evaluation of one union’s experience in implementing an anti-discrimination 
program. Based on findings made in a “Self-Survey of Human Relations” conducted 
by the United Packinghouse Workers, the report describes the difficulties encountered 
in translating fair-employment principles into performance, and appraises the 
effectiveness of the measures introduced by the union to cope with these difficulties. 


WHEN LABOR VOTES: A Study of Auto Workers. By Arthur Kornhauser et al. University 
Books, Inc., 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1956. 352 pages. $5.00. A 
report on the auto workers’ vote in the presidential election of 1952, designed to 
show not only how workers voted but why. The authors’ intensive analysis of inter- 
view materials produces new evidence on such questions as: How is political 
behavior related to persona! and social orientations? Do union members follow the 
recommendations of their leaders? What sources of information carry most weight 


with workers? What is the role of the new “middle class” worker in union political 
action? 
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CO-RESPONSIBILITY IN INDUSTRY: Sociol Justice in Labour-Management Relations. 
By Jeremiah Newman. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. 187 pages. $4.00. 
An exposition of Catholic social teaching on industrial relations, together with an 
analysis of the more important experiments in worker participation in industry in 
the United States, Belgium, Germany, and Great Britain. 


REASONABLE EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION. By Richard Gunzer. Gunzer Publications, 
Inc., 14 West Hawthorne Avenue, Valley Stream, N.Y. 1956. 76 pages. $5.95. A useful 
guide to the principles and practices that have evolved since World War II in 
evaluating for tax purposes the “reasonableness” of executive compensation pay- 
ments. The study is based on an analysis of over 170 court decisions covering 130 
different business organizations and contains a number of appendices listing relevant 
court decisions as well as Securities and Exchange Commission data on executive 
compensation in various industries. 





SOCIAL SECURITY AND PUBLIC POLICY. By Eveline M. Burns. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 291 pages. $5.50. In this comprehensive review of 
the subject, the author identifies the major problems of social security and appraises 
the effects of governmental policies on them. Though this is not a comparative 
study, it offers examples drawn from the experience of foreign countries as well 
as the United States, and concludes with a discussion of the significance of varying 
economic and social environments for social security programming. 


TRENDS IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS: Excerpts from the Proceedings of the 
University of Wisconsin Industrial Relations Institute. The University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, Madison 6, Wis. 1956. 172 pages. $3.50. The papers and discus- 
sions contained in this volume are grouped around the following topics: legal and 
practical implications of the AFL-CIO merger; collective bargaining, mediation, and 
arbitration; the Taft-Hartley Act; union security and right-to-work laws; federal- 
state jurisdiction over labor-management relations; and social legislation. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS. By Anne Roe. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1956. 340 pages. $6.75. Though intended primarily for college students in 
vocational guidance and clinical psychology, this study illuminates a number of 
problems which fall within the range of the personnel specialist. The author utilizes 
evidence from previous studies, as well as her own research findings, in discussing 
such topics as the role of occupation in the life of the individual; the factors influ- 
encing occupational choice; and the psychological characteristics of persons in 
different occupations. Included also is a new classification of occupations which 
combines psychological with structural criteria. 


MANAGEMENT RIGHTS AND THE ARBITRATION PROCESS: Proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the National Academy of Arbitrators. The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 237 pages. $3.50. In 
addition to the papers delivered at the Academy's annual meeting, these proceedings 
include various workshops and committee reports. Among the topics discussed are: 
arbitrability and the arbitrator's jurisdiction; seniority and ability; incentive prob- 
lems; concepts of industria] discipline; management's reserved rights; and the 
draft of the Uniform Arbitration Statute. 
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Publications Received 





[Please order directly from publishers) 





A MANUAL OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND SICK- 
NESS INSURANCE. By Henry T. Owen. 


Bureau of Business Research, College of 
Business Administration, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, 1956. 65 pages. $1.00. 


STATE INTERVENTION AND ASSISTANCE IN 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: The Canadian Ex- 
perience 1943-1954. By H. A. Logan. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Canads 
1956. 176 pages. $3.00. 


COMPARISON OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE LAWS AS OF DECEMBER, 1955. 
U. S. Department of Labor. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1956. 40 cents. 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1956. 65 cents. 


AMERICAN LABOR UNION PERIODICALS: A 
Guide to Their Location. Compiled by Bernaid 
G. Naas and Carmelita S. Sakr. Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1956. 175 pages. 
$7.00. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNION IN THE PLANT IN 
INDIA. By Van Dusen Kennedy. University 
of California, 201 California Hall, Berkeley 
4, Calif. 1956. 16 pages. 20 cents. 


JOB GUIDE FOR YOUNG WORKERS: 1956-57 
Edition. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1956. 67 pages. 
40 cents. 


A STUDY OF WORK EFFICIENCY OF BLIND 
AND SIGHTED WORKERS IN INDUSTRY. By 
Douglas Cortland Macfarland. American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 1956. 58 pages. 70 
cents. 


GRIEVANCE MEDIATION UNDER COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. By William H. McPherson. 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, ILL 
1956. 212 pages. Gratis. 


JOB ANALYSIS: A_ Tool of Productivity. 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, 2000 P Street, N. W., Washing: 
ton 6, D. C. 1956. 66 pages. $1.00. 


FOREIGN TRADE UNIONS: A Bibliographic 
Review. By Deborah W. Meier. Industrial 
Relations Center, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 1956. 174 pages. $4.50. 


EVALUATING INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENTS. By Daniel C. Braun. Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation, 4400 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 1956. 10 pages. Gratis 


PREREQUISITES FOR A GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
WAGE. By Henry C. Thole and Charles C. 
Gibbons. The W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research, 709 South Westnedge 
Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1956. 16 pages. 
Gratis. 


A GUIDE TO COLLEGE RECRUITMENT. Pre- 
pared by a Work Group of the Society 
for Personnel Administration. Society for 
Personnel Administration, 5506 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 15, D. C. 1956. 
15 pages. 50 cents. 


CRITERIA FOR PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
OF ENGINEERS. Prepared by Engineer-in- 
Industry Subcommittee of the Employment 
Practices Committee. National Society of 
Professional Engineers, 2029 K_ Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1956. 23 pages. 
25 cents. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND EMPLOY- 
MENT CONDITIONS: An EJC Report. Engi- 
neers Joint Council, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 1956. 14 pages. Gratis 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR PERSONNEL 
WORK. Society for Personne] Administration, 
5506 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 15, D. C. 1956. 32 pages. 50 cents. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN DEPARTMENT 
STORES. By William R. Spriegel and EF. 
Lanham. Bureau of Business Research, The 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1956. 
67 pages. $1.00. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH: ifs Contribution to the 
Health of @ Nation. Occupational Health 
Institute, 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 1956. 32 pages. Gratis. 


HEAD INJURIES IN WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION. By Leo M. Davidoff and Benno Schle- 
singer. Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, 99 Church Street, New York 
7, N. Y. 1956. 153 pages. $2.50. 


SECURITY, CIVIL LIBERTIES AND UNIONS. 
By Harry Fleischman et al. International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, 1126 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1956. 52 pages. 25 
cents. 


SELECTED READING LIST ON HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS IN MANAGEMENT. Prepared for The 
Fifth Utility Management Workshop of the 
Seventh Industrial Research Conference of 
Columbia University. Research Service, 353 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
1956. 10 pages. $3.00. 


CAREER: The Annual Guide to Business Op- 
portunities. Edited by M. Brewster Barton. 
Career Publications, Inc., 14 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 1956. 168 pages. 
$3.00 (cloth), $1.50 (paper). 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND THE PROFES- 
SIONAL EMPLOYEE: A Bibliographic Review. 
By Edith Arlen. Industrial Relations Center, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
1956. 139 pages. $5.00. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By 0. 
Glenn Stahl. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1956. Fourth Edition. 628 pages. $7.50. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE: Group Coverage in In- 
dustry. By Richard N. Baisden and John 
Hutchinson. Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1956. 76 pages. 25 cents. 


THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS IN INDUSTRY. Prepared by the Edi- 
tors of Industrial Relations News. Industrial 
Relations News, 230 West 41st Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 1956. 75 pages. $3.50. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK DUE TO NON-OCCU- 
PATIONAL ILLNESS AND INJURY. Council on 
Industrial Health, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, ll. 1956. 46 pages. Gratis. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE CALIFORNIA 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY. By Arthur P. Allen 
and Betty V. H. Schneider. Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 1956. 59 pages. 50 
cents. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN AUSTRALIA. By 
Kenneth F. Walker. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1956. 389 pages. 
$7.50. 


NEW CHANNELS FOR THE GOLDEN YEARS. 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 1956. 151 
pages. Gratis. 


TRAINING MATURE WOMEN FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT: The Story of 23 Local Programs. U. S. 
Department of Labor. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1956. 46 pages. 25 cents. 


MANPOWER AND EDUCATION. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1956. 128 pages. 
$1.25. 


TRENDS IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. 
The University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, Madison 6, Wise. 1956. 174 pages. 
$3.50. (Amended listing.) 








AMA's 
MIDWINTER PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY 13-15, 1957 + THE PALMER HOUSE + CHICAGO 


AMA's Midwinter Personnel Conference will provide personnel and labor rela- 
tions executives with a unique opportunity to catch up with current thinking on 
the perennial personnel problems, as well as to learn how leading companies are 
actually tackling them. Many techniques that have been tried and found effective 
in practical operating situations will be discussed. 


The topics to be covered will include: 





@ Successful Executive Selection 
SPECIAL 


Accurate Forecasting of Manpower INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


— FORECAST 


Hidden Costs in the Labor Contract A special feature of the pro- 
gram will be a forecasting ses- 
Peseiened Vecifems of Moses end sion on the industrial relations 

outlook over the next five to 
Acquisitions 10 years. Joseph Bertotti, of 
the General Electric Company, 
Tests as an Aid in Supervisory Selection will discuss GE's “forward 
look.” The other speakers at 
Determining Personnel Costs this session will be Harlan 
Hatcher, ——- of we 

University of Michigan, Fr 

Bargaining Tulle Veskalgues L. Hartley, co-author of the 


An Integrated Approach to Management Lge and Murray 
Development , ; 


Among the speakers: 


S. M. Finlayson, President, Canadian Marconi Company. 
D. E. Balch, Vice President, Personnel Administration, General Mills, Inc. 


Matthew M. Gouger, Vice President and Director uf Personnel Relations, General Aniline 
and Film Corp. 


Albert F. Koepeke, Director of Management Development and Educational Services, 
Borg-Warner Corp. 











Willard E. Bennett, Labor Relations Superintendent, Cities Service Refining Corp. 


Leslie E. Woods, Director of Personnel and Industrial Relations, Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


James F. Stiles, Jr., Chairman of the Board and Treasurer, Abbott Laboratories. 
James M. Symes, President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


MAKE CERTAIN OF YOUR RESERVATION—REGISTER TODAY! 


American Management Association, Inc. 
1515 Broadway, Times Square « New York 36, N. Y. 














